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FOREWORD 


These  essays  in  public  administration  are  based  upon  lectures 
originally  prepared  and  delivered  at  several  University  of  Alabama 
institutes  for  public  administration  training.   These  institutes, 
which  have  been  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administration 
and  the  Extension  Division,  are  an  integral  part  of  the  program  of 
service  and  research  carried  on  by  the  University  throughout  the 
State. 

The  essays  do  not  presume  a  high  degree  of  originality. 
Rather  they  are  interpretative,  resting  upon  and  drawing  largely 
from  the  considerable  literature  in  the  field  of  public  adminis- 
tration.  The  reader  thus  is  afforded  with  a  synthesis  of  works 
often  not  readily  available  for  his  direct  use . 

The  authors  of  these  essays  are  faculty  members  of  the 
University  of  Alabama.   They  are  Robert  B.  Highsaw,  Professor  and 
Head,  Department  of  Political  Science,  and  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Administration;  W.  W.  Kaempfer,  Associate  Professor  of 
Political  Science  and  Director,  Montgomery  Center  and  Selma  Exten- 
sion Class,  Extension  Division;  and  Coleman  B.  Ransone,  Jr., 
Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Educational  Director,  Southern 
Regional  Training  Program  in  Public  Administration. 

Although  the  University  of  Alabama,  as  a  public  institution, 
is  pleased  to  make  these  essays  available,  they  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  reflecting  University  policies.   The  respective  authors 
assume  responsibility  for  them. 


Robert  B.  Highsaw 

Director 

Bureau  of  Public  Administration 

University  of  Alabama 
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THE  GOALS  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER  1 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  AND  THE  ETHICS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Robert  B.  Highsaw 

"Ethics"  is  a  very  difficult  word,  susceptible  of  many 
different  interpretations.   Commonly,  ethics  is  associated  with 
the  science  of  morals.   Thus,  if  it  is  said  of  a  man  that  he 
possesses  the  highest  ethics,  the  implication  in  a  narrow  sense 
would  be  that  "he  is  strictly  honorable  in  regard  to  truth  and 
financial  matters."  This  interpretation  is  essential  to  the 
broad  public  trust  in  which  the  members  of  this  Institute  share, 
and  it  is  equally  essential  to  the  profession  of  which  you  and 
I  are  members . 

However,  there  is  a  broader,  more  comprehensive  meaning  to 
the  term  "ethics."  This  second  meaning  points  toward  standards  of 
perfection  of  human  action  and  conduct  which  exist  either  as 
images  in  the  minds  of  men,  or  which  are  founded  upon  hypotheses 
frequently  based  on  empirically  validated  data.   For  example, 
Plato  in  the  Republic  operated  upon  the  ethical  assumption  of  a 
single,  universal',  and  abstract  ideal  of  "good." 

Aristotle  came  along  a  little  later  with  a  theoretical 
treatment  of  the  state  and  its  administration  based  on  the  ethical 
thesis  that  the  good  in  man  results  from  the  perfect  development 
of  all  his  powers  and  that  this  development  is  impossible  to  any 
individual  without  association  with  his  fellows.   Hence,  the  "good" 
of  the  individual  is  also  that  of  the  state,  and  the  study  of  the 
state  is  the  dominant  study. 

To  a  surprising  extent  this  broad  conception  of  ethics 
applies  to  both  American  government  and  society,  where  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  to  his  maximum  potential  powers  as  a  person 
has  been  the  dominant  theme- -whether  this  development  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  competitive  pressures  of  a  society  in  which 
governmental  action  is  restrained,  or  by  the  positive  exercise 
of  public  powers,  as  in  welfare,  health,  and  social  security 
functions.   Yet,  as  recently  as  19^-2,  Dean  Roscoe  Pound  wrote  of 
public  administration  that  "it  has  no  ideals."  In  effect,  he  said 
that  he  believed  public  administration  to  have  no  standards  of 
perfection  of  human  conduct  and  action  to  guide  it  and  by  which 
its  results  can  be  evaluated. 

Other  writers  have  rejected  the  notion  that  public  adminis- 
tration is  a  sort  of  Hobbesian  Leviathan  in  our  midst  which  moves 
only  by  circumstances  and  without  purpose.   One  of  these,  Emmette 
Redford,  has  found  the  ethics  of  American  administration  to  be 
embraced  within  five  ideals:  rule  of  law;  the  competence  and 
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responsibility  of  men  in  public  service;  democracy;  the  concept 
of  public  interest,  for  which  we  ever  search;  and  efficiency  of 
administration.   Each  of  these  ideals  is  important,  and  each  merits 
detailed  examination,  yet  it  is  only  one  of  them- -the  ideal  of 
efficiency—which  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today.   This  delimi- 
tation of  a  broad  subject  has  been  made  partly  to  ensure  a 
manageable  topic,  but  mostly  because,  within  the  framework  of 
this  Institute,  the  concept  of  efficiency  either  impinges  upon  or 
embraces  substantial  parts  of  each  of  Redford's  other  ethical 
values  while  emphasizing,  as  we  must,  some  of  the  problems  of 
administrative  operations.   I  think  that  this  inclusive  nature  of 
the  efficiency  concept  will  become  apparent  as  we  put  the  concept 
in  organizational  perspective. 

Albert  Lepawsky  has  pointed  out  that  the  two  dominant 
American  predilections  in  administration  have  been,  first,  demo- 
cratic participation  or  control  and,  second,  technical  competence 
and  efficiency. 

I  don't  suppose  that  Alexander  Hamilton  actually  defined 
efficiency,  but  certainly  he  thought  of  it  when  he  spoke  of  a 
vigorous  executive:  "A  feeble  execution  is  but  another  phrase  for 
a  bad  execution;  and  a  government  ill  executed,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  theory,  must  be,  in  practice,  a  bad  government."!  However, 
Hamilton  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  originated  the  economy  and 
efficiency  movement  in  American  government. 

Dwight  Waldo  has  commented  that  "efficiency"  grew  to  be  a 
catchword  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago:  "It  is  yet  amazing  what  a 
position  of  dominance  'efficiency'  assumed,  how  it  waxed  until 
it  had  assimilated  or  overshadowed  other  values,  how  men  and  events 
came  to  be  degraded  or  exalted  according  to  what  was  assumed  to  be 
its  dictate. "2  Waldo  offers  as  a  fundamental  reason  for  the 
development  of  the  gospel  of  efficiency  the  fact  that  America 
then  was  adjusting  old  ideas  and  concepts  to  the  needs  of  a  period 
of  rising  machine  technology.   Efficiency  symbolized,  he  says, 
the  "ideal  of  reconciliation. "  Marshall  Dimock  has  remarked  that 
"today  efficiency  is  a  religion  with  its  full  complement  of 
ministers  and  acolytes. "3  Only  occasionally  is  a  position  reached 
such  as  that  of  Emmette  Redford's:  "Efficiency  is  measurable  only 
in  terms  of  the  attainment  of  all  community  ideals  which  the 
administrator  is  obligated  by  his  official  and  moral  nature  to 
consider,  yet  the  efficiency  test  provides  no  guide  for  measuring 


J-The  Federalist,  No.  70. 

2The  Administrative  State  (New  York:  Ronald  Press,  19^8),  p. 19 

^Free  Enterprise  and  the  Administrative  State  (University, 
Alabama:  University  of  Alabama  Press,  1951 )>    p.  125. 
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these  ideals.  .  .  .The  public  administrator  should  know  more  than 
the  techniques  necessary  for  efficiency.  .  .  . He  should  know  the 
ideals  of  society  toward  which  efficiency  techniques  are  to  be 
directed. "4 

What,  then,  is  "efficiency"?  What  makes  it  a  gospel?  Why 
is  it  the  great  American  stereotype?  What  is  its  role  in  organi- 
zational life? 


Many  of  the  obvious  definitions  of  efficiency  bear  the  mark 
of  the  development  of  economic  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  most  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  abstracted  what  is 
"economic"  from  all  other  aspects  of  social  action.   A  great  many 
of  these  definitions  accordingly  exclude  motives,  emphasize  a 
theoretical  base  of  utilitarianism,  and  assign  an  isolated  place 
to  the  intellectual  processes  in  social  behavior  that  does  not 
and  never  has  existed. 

Dictionaries  are  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  begin  a  defini- 
tional search.   The  most  recent  edition  of  Webster's  New  World 
Dictionary  defines  efficiency  as  the  capacity  "of  producing  the 
desired  effect  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  expense,  or  waste." 
Fowler's  Modern  English  Usage  says  essentially  the  same  thing 
minus  the  implementation  of  an  input-output  ratio;  thus  efficiency 
becomes  the  capacity  of  "producing  the  desired  effect,  not  incon- 
sistent or  unequal  to  the  task. "  Bergen  and  Cornelia  Evans  in 
A  Dictionary  of  Contemporary  American  Usage  reflect  more  the 
stereotyped  version  of  which  Waldo  speaks;  thus  efficiency  means 
"producing  the  desired  result,  but  it  has  the  added  connotation, 
in  modern  usage,  of  doing  so  with  a  high  ratio  of  return  for 
expenditure . " 

None  of  these  versions  is  an  improvement  on  Marshall  Dimock's 
statement  that  "theoretically  efficiency  is  a  purely  abstract  and 
and  colorless  word,  meaning  simply  the  ratio  of  results  achieved 
to  the  means  used,  or  the  highest  level  of  output  for  energy  and 
talent  expended. "5  Perforce  we  must  examine  the  development  of 
this  viewpoint  of  efficiency. 

The  efficiency  movement  in  American  administration  coincided 
with  the  growth  of  what  Max  Lerner  has  termed  "monopoly  capitalism, " 
with  what  we  most  familiarly  think  of  as  the  growth  of  large-scale 
American  industrialism.   The  keynote  for  this  movement  was  sounded 


Ideal  and  Practice  in  Public  Administration  (University, 
Alabama :  University  of  Alabama  Press,  195b),  pp.  T8-19 . 

Free  Enterprise,  loc .  cit.,  p.  127. 


by  Harry  R.  Towne,  then  President  of  the  Yale  and  Towne  Lock 
Company,  in  a  paper  delivered  in  l886--"The  Engineer  as  an 
Economist "6 --in  which  he  summoned^  the  engineer  to  be  a  manager, 
"to  subordinate  each  /department/  to  the  harmonious  development  of 
the  whole . " 

At  the  same  session  a  then  young  unknown,  Frederick  W.  Taylor, 
commented  on  "the  shop-order  system  of  accounts"  which  "furnished 
the  essential  facts  in  relation  to  wages,  supplies,  expense.  .  ."7 
Thus,  already  begun  was  the  scientific  management  movement  of 
Taylor's  expressing  economies  in  specific  terms  of  minutes,  cents, 
and  ounces  which  was  formally  expressed  in  1911 3    two  years  after 
Harrington  Emerson  had  used  the  phrase,  "The  Gospel  of  Efficiency, " 
as  a  chapter  title  in  his  book  Efficiency  as  a  Basis  for  Operation 
and  Wages." 

Towne,  Taylor,  and  Harrington,  and  a  host  of  others  offered 
a  methodology  of  efficiency  as  a  goal.   The  goal  became  inevitably 
a  governmental  doctrine  because  "it  was  joined, "  as  Emmette  Redford 
says,  "with  the  ideal  of  economy  in  government.   Actually,  of 
course,  the  economy  movement  in  government  had  been  running  parallel 
with  the  efficiency  movement  in  our  nascent  world  of  business  manage- 
ment and  industrial  culture.   The  National  Municipal  League  of 
189^ }    the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  which  was  started 
in  1905 >  the  report  in  1912-13  of  the  Economy  and  Efficiency 
Commission  of  President  Taft,  the  epoch-making  report  of  the 
Illinois  Efficiency  and  Economy  Commission  in  1915--all  of  these 
were  landmarks  in  the  development  of  the  Double  E  movement,  which 
had  its  doctrine  in  the  symbolic  gospel  of  efficiency  and  its 
priests  in  technically  qualified  people  who  were  experts  in 
securing  the  most  complete  utilization  of  available  resources. 

Public  administration  undoubtedly  profited  from  this  move 
for  improved  organization  and  better  management  techniques.   The 
administration  of  the  vastly  expanded  federal  operation  in  the 
1930' s,  the  successful  conduct  of  World  War  II,  the  heightened 
effectiveness  of  meeting  such  current  problems  as  metropolitanism 
are  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the  nation  to  the  Double  E 
movement . 

Yet  it  is  the  contention  of  this  paper  that  "efficiency" 
viewed  as  an  input-output  ratio  is  unsatisfactory  to  maintain 
indefinitely  an  organizational  equilibrium  because  it  excludes 
the  question  of  values.   Harold  W.  Dodd's  comment  on  the  applica- 
tion of  managerial  techniques  to  university  administration  is 


Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 


1886,  Vol.  7,  p.  42b  ff 
? Ibid.,  pp.  475-76. 
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(New  York:  John  R.  Dunlap,  1909) 


pertinent:  "The  danger  is  that  too  heavy  concentration  on  adminis- 
trative orderliness  may  down  the  still,  sensitive  voice  of 
intellectual  inspiration  in  the  clamor  of  administrative 
machinery. "9  This  suggests  clearly  that  there  are  values  in  the 
efficiency  relationship  and  that  these  values  are  cultural  values 
expressed  in  individuals.   If  this  is  so,  can  there  be  any  approach 
to  efficiency  that  permits  these  guides  to  be  felt?  Must  not, 
then,  the  administrator  know  and  appreciate  the  ideals  expressed 
in  individuals  toward  which  the  technique  aspect  of  efficiency  is 
directed? 


II 

I  suppose  that,  in  a  way,  these  questions  raise  the  issue  of 
whether  there  are  different  kinds  of  efficiency.   Sumner  Slichter 
has  distinguished  three  types  of  efficiency: 

1.  Engineering  or  physical  efficiency,  which  is  the  relation- 
ship between  physical  quantities  consumed  and  physical  qualities 
produced; 

2.  Pecuniary  or  business  efficiency,  which  is  the  relation- 
ship between  dollars  spent  and  income  produced;  and, 

3.  Social  or  human  efficiency,  which  is  the  relationship 
between  human  costs  incurred  and  human  satisfaction  or  benefits 
produced. 10  Must  we  assume  that  the  three  efficiencies  are  separate 
and  distinct  forever,  or  is  there  in  fact  a  theory  of  efficiency 
which  represents  a  realistic  synthesis  of  social  efficiency  with 
the  physical  and  economic  efficiencies? 

In  a  sense,  Marshall  Dimock  has  stated  the  full  meaning  of 
efficiency  for  the  individual  (and  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
organizations  are  composed  of  individuals):  "Efficiency  for  the 
individual  personality  is  fundamentally  the  opportunity  to  realize 
its  capacities  to  the  utmost  in  every  aspect  of  life.   Naturally 
the  ideal  here  is  as  limited  as  in  all  other  forms  of  efficiency, 
due  to  opportunity,  costs,  and  natural  functions.  .  .  . If  efficiency 
is  to  be  achieved,  the  personality  must  be  allowed  to  fulfill  its 
potentialities  in  a  ratio  where  satisfaction  exceeds  frustra- 
tion. '.    '.    .  "11  Thus  efficiency  is  related  to  satisfaction. 

Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  formulation  of  a  theory  of 
efficiency  resting  ultimately  upon  individual  satisfactions  is 
that  offered  by  Chester  I.  Barnard  somewhat  more  than  twenty  years 


^"Some  Thoughts  on  the  University  Presidency,"  Public 
Administration  Review  (Winter,  i960),  Vol.  XX,  14. 

Efficiency, "  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  (New 
York:  revised  1937),  Vol.  V,  pp.  43b-39- 

Dimock,  op.  cit . ,  p.  l4l.  (italics  inserted.) 


ago  in  his  now  classic  volume,  The  Functions  of  the  Executive.12 
Barnard  argues  that  organization  "is  always  an  impersonal  system 
of  coordinated  human  efforts. "13  Three  elements  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  organization:  (l)  a  coordinating  and  unifying  purpose; 
(2)  the  capacity  and  ability  of  persons  to  communicate  with  each 
other j  and  (3)  their  willingness  to  contribute  services,  acts,  or 
influences  to  the  organization. 

It  is  the  latter  that  bears  most  heavily  upon  efficiency, 
both  of  the  individual  and  the  organization.   In  the  case  of  the 
former,  Barnard  tells  us  that  "efficiency  relates  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  indivudual  motives.   The  efficiency  of  a  cooperative 
system  is  the  resultant  of  the  efficiencies  of  the  individuals 
furnishing  the  constituent  efforts,  that  is,  as  viewed  by  them. 
If  the  individual  finds  his  motives  being  satisfied  by  what  he 
does,  he  continues  his  cooperative  effort;  otherwise,  he  does 
not."-^  At  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual,  we 
have  no  economic  input-output  relationship  In  this  approach  to 
efficiency.   Motivations  leading  to  contributions  of  action  and 
influence  to  the  organization  obviously  can  be  varied  and  wide. 
Thus  Dr.  X  may  be  moved  to  contribute  his  teaching  and  research 
services  to  Y  University  because  he  has  achieved  the  rank  of  full 
professor.   On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  in  B  agency  the 
potentially  good  candidate  for  growth  in  any  public  career  service 
in  the  land.   Then  his  performance  begins  to  drop;  you  worry  about 
his  compensation;  he  worries;  he  leaves.   He  left  because  last 
summer  he  fell  in  love  with  a  neighbor's  wife  who  paraded  in  the 
yard  all  day  long  in  an  itty,  bitty,  teeny,  weeny,  yellow  polka 
dot  bikini--that,  incidentally,  may  be  the  great  disadvantage  of 
suburbia.   But  the  most  disturbing  thing  about  his  leaving  is 
that  when  he  underwent  psychoanalysis  it  developed  that  he  never 
knew  he  loved  his  neighbor's  wife;  all  he  knew  was  that  he  blamed 
you  for  a  lack  of  leadership.   Since  you  didn't  know  this,  your 
passive  reaction  became  to  the  employee  a  negative,  Indifferent  one. 

I'm  not  suggesting  that  a  humanized  and  social  concept  of 
efficiency  requires  that  every  man  become  a  psychiatrist  or  psycho- 
analyst.  I  do  suggest  that  the  question,  why  do  men  work?  is 
fundamental  to  efficiency  and  to  management.   It  is  fundamental  to 
management  because  the  efficiency  of  an  organization  lies  ultimately 
in  its  capacity  to  maintain  itself  by  creating  more  individual 
satisfaction  than  dissatisfaction;  that  is,  it  at  least  balances 
its  burdens  by  satisfactions  and  so  continues  in  operation.   The 
sum  total  of  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  establishes, 
therefore,  an  organizational  equilibrium  or  adjustment  and 
balancing  of  individual  and  organizational  interests. 


12(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  19^5)- 
13Ibid. ,  p.  9k. 
Il[lbid.,  pp.  56-57. 


The  net  effect  of  this  approach  is  to  say  that,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  organization,  efficiency  is  the  maintenance  of 
an  equilibrium,  or  in  other  words,  the  survival  of  the  organi- 
zation.  "If  it  grows, "  says  Barnard,  "it  is  clearly  efficient, 
if  it  is  contracting  it  is  doubtfully  efficient,  and  it  may  in  the 
end  prove  to  have  been  during  the  period  of  contraction  ineffi- 
cient. "15  Though  clearly  the  only  measure  of  the  organization's 
economy  is  its  survival  as  a  going  concern,  something  more  appro- 
priate than  the  funereal  implications  of  the  term  (e.g.,  the 
widow  "survives,"  the  city  survived  the  catastrophe)  is  implied. 
Probably  a  more  apt  description  is  to  say  that,  when  an  organi- 
zational equilibrium  has  been  reached,  the  organization  continues 
or  is  enduring  in  the  sense  that  the  satisfactions  which  it 
produces  and  consumes  continue  even  though  their  production  and 
consumption  cannot  be  balanced  in  detailed  measurement. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  application  of  the  equilibrium  theory 
to  organization  is  that  described  by  Herbert  A.  Simon,  Donald  W. 
Smithburg,  and  Victor  A.  Thompson  in  their  analytic  text  a  decade 
ago.iu   in  one,  two,  three  order  the  nature  of  this  dynamic  equili- 
brium is  as  follows: 

1.  Organization  "is  a  system  of  interrelated  social 
behavior"  of  the  participants  in  the  organization.   The  term 
"participants"  is  broadly  construed  to  include  employees,  the 
executive  hierarchy  to  whom  unit  heads  are  responsible,  legislators 
members  of  lobby  groups,  citizen  clients,  etc. 

2.  Each  participant  makes  contributions  to  the  organization 
in  return  for  inducements  offered  by  it.   Thus  my  University 
offers  me  inducements  in  terms  of  salary ,  associates,  conditions 
of  work,  opportunity  for  service,  and  so  on,  and  I  make  contri- 
butions to  the  University  of  my  time  and  effort  in  its  organiza- 
tional pattern. 

3.  The  participant  continues  his  contributions  to  the 
organization  only  so  long  as  he  thinks  (in  terms  of  his  values  and 
alternatives)  the  inducements  offered  him  are  equal  or  larger 
than  his  contributions. 

4.  The  organization  manufactures  the  inducements  it  offers 
to  participants  from  the  contributions  of  individual  participants 
or  groups  of  participants.   For  example,  legislative  appropriations 
support  most  public  agencies;  these  appropriations  are  induced 

by  the  services  provided,  efforts  of  clientele  groups,  etc. 

5.  Therefore,  "an  organization  is  ' solvent ' --and  will 
continue  in  existence  only  so  long  as  the  contributions  are 
sufficient  to  provide  inducements  in  large  enough  measure  to  draw 
forth  these  contributions." 


15lbid. ,  pp.  251-52. 

^Public  Administration  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1950); 
PP.  38I-B3: 


Although  Simon  and  his  colleagues  may  not  be  too  far  from 
the  input-output  idea  of  efficiency  (they  define  it,  incidentally , 
as  "the  maximization ,  in  some  sense,  of  the  ratio  of  net  positive 
results.  .  .to  opportunity  costs"),  they  tend  to  reject  it  when 
organizational  decisions  are  examined  from  the  viewpoints  of 
participants . 

"We  see, "  they  say,  "that  each  set  of  participants  has  a 
different  set  of  values  that  it  is  seeking.  .  .  .Hence,  each 
group  of  participants  would  measure  efficiency  in  a  different  way. 
The  survival  of  the  organization  requires  that  it  maintain  a 
sufficient  level  of  all  of  these  different  efficiencies  to  provide 
its  members  with  reasons  for  continued  participation.  "^7  In  brief, 
efficiency  is  the  maintenance  of  organizational  equilibrium; 
which  in  turn  demands  a  surplus  of  satisfactions  received  by  both 
participants  and  the  organization.   In  this  equilibrium,  neces- 
sarily there  will  be  Slichterfs  physical  and  business  efficiencies, 
which  are  an  inextricable  part  of  human  efficiency—the  relation- 
ship between  human  costs  and  benefits. 


Ill 

Where,  then,  is  the  administrator  or  executive  left  as 
regards  efficiency?   What  is  his  role  in  the  process  of  inducement 
and  in  securing  the  personal  contributions  essential  to  estab- 
lishing and  keeping  an  organizational  equilibrium? 

Though  recognizing  the  administrator's  role  in  this  process 
as  an  essential  executive  function, 18  Barnard  hardly  goes  beyond 
the  statement  that  "willingness  to  cooperate  is  the  net  effect, 
first,  of  the  inducements  to  do  so  in  conjunction  with  the 
sacrifices  involved,  and  then  in  comparison  with  the  practically 
available  net  satisfactions  afforded  by  alternative s."l9  March 
and  Simon  have  suggested  that  this  inducements-contribution  theory 
requires  the  formulation  of  some  means  of  measuring  the  "induce- 
ments offered  by  the  organization  and  the  contributions  made  by 
the  participants, "20  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  indicated  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  measurement.   Measurable  or  not,  one  will 
readily  concede  that  the  organization  must  have  some  means  of 
influencing  the  judgments  of  those  who  make  contributions  to  Its 
activities  and  the  attainment  of  its  goals. 


17 


Ibid.,  p.  512.. 


^Barnard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  139-159.  229-31. 


19 


Ibid. ,  p.  85 


20 James  S.  March  and  Herbert  A.  Simon,  Organization. 
(New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1958),  P<  HO. 
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In  developing  what  Barnard  refers  to  as  the  "economy  of 
incentives"  and  Simon  as  "behavior  premises , "  I  am  doubtful  that 
the  behavioral  sciences  are  as  yet  too  helpful.   They  offer  us 
chiefly  an  abstract  structure  of  concepts  and  generalization 
(some  of  which  I've  been  using  today),  but  rather  little  in  the 
way  of  practical  guidance. 

I  suspect  that  we  accept  without  undue  worry  that  some 
inducements  on  which  we  all  act  are  obviously  and  immediately 
personal,  such  as  compensation,  associational  attractions,  working 
conditions,  and  the  like.   I  suggest  also  that  organizational 
efficiency,  since  it  is  composed  of  individual  efficiencies, 
reflects  the  values  of  society  found  in  the  various  persons  and 
groups  participating  in  the  organization.   In  other  words, 
efficiency  may  appear  to  mean  for  the  organization,  at  least  on 
the  surface,  no  more  than  survival  as  a  cooperative  system;  in 
practice,  the  mere  fact  of  survival  carries  with  it  the  continuance 
interplay,  and  acceptance  of  values,  of  ethical  performances,  of 
judgments  that  are  not  factual.   The  presence  of  these  ethical 
factors  in  the  organization  may  determine  its  continued  existence 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  traditional  input-output  test  of 
efficiency.   If  this  is  the  case,  we  may  as  well  discard  any  notion 
of  scientific  measurement  of  over-all  efficiency  and  accept  grace- 
fully that  it  is  in  only  the  factual  area  that  we  may  approach  an 
"exact  science"  of  administration. 

This  argument  recognizes  that  administration  and  adminis- 
trative decision  necessarily  involve  values  because  they  must 
concern  themselves  with  ends  and  purposes  as  well  as  means.   The 
total  process  of  administration  must  involve,  does  involve,  the 
cultural  values  of  society.   Organizational  efficiency,  in  no 
small  measure,  is  the  survival  of  these  values. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  attempt  a  listing 
of  the  ideals  of  public  administration.   Some,  as  Redford  indi- 
cates, are  suggestive .21  Among  these  basic  values  are  the  ideals 
of  efficiency  itself,  the  concept  of  law  limiting  the  discretion 
of  public  officials,  the  administration  of  government  by  competent 
and  responsible  men,  the  totality  of  political  processes  that  we 
call  democracy,  and  the  sometimes  ambiguous  but  always  important 
concept  of  the  public  interest.   Of  course,  these  societal  values 
interplay  with  both  personal  and  organizational  values  to  affect 
individual  behavior . 


21Ideal  and  Practice  in  Public  Administration  (University, 
Alabama:  University  of  Alabama  Press,  195^] >  passim. 
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Luther  Gullck  declared  twenty  or  more  years  ago  that 
"efficiency  is.  .  .axiom  number  one  in  the  value  scale  of  adminis- 
tration, "22  and  in  this  sentence  summarized  the  development  of  the 
study  of  administration  from  Woodrow  Wilson's  first  essay  intro- 
ducing systematic  public  administration  in  1887  to  the  report  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative  Management  in  1937. 
Gulick  indeed  looked  forward  to  approximating  "more  nearly  the 
impersonal  valueless  world  in  which  exact  science  has  advanced 
with  such  success. "23  But  there  is  still,  and  fortunately,  I 
believe,  a  wide  gap  between  the  physical  sciences  permitting 
exact  measurement  and  the  social  sciences  where  the  inadequacies 
of  men  and  the  differences,  selfishness,  and  ignorance  within 
society  have  their  play  and  yet  where  organization  and  process 
can,  by  bringing  the  total  values  of  society  into  public  adminis- 
tration, become  the  instruments  of  common  goals  and  rationality. 


22"Science,  Values,  and  Public  Administration,"  in  Luther 
Gulick  and  L.  Urwich  (eds.),  Papers  on  the  Science  of  Adminis- 
tration (New  York,  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  1937 ),    p.  192 


23Ibid.,  p.  193. 


CHAPTER  2 
THE  ECOLOGY  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Robert  B.  Highsaw 

The  first  lecture  dealt  with  the  ethic  of  public  administration 
in  the  United  States,  as  I  viewed  the  development  and  significance 
of  that  ethic.   It  emphasized  that  a  great  many  of  the  parts  of  the 
American  administrative  ethic --democracy ,  the  rule  of  law,  competence 
in  public  service,  and  the  search  for  the  public  interest--are 
impinged  upon  or  embraced  within  the  norm  of  efficiency.   The  lecture 
equated  efficiency  with  maintenance  of  an  organizational  equilibrium, 
that  is,  an  organizational  condition  where  the  organization  creates 
in  its  contributors,  broadly  defined,  a  surplus  of  satisfactions 
over  dissatisfactions.   The  second  lecture  will  treat  two  subjects. 
First  is  the  ecology  of  public  service,  and  second  is  the  topic  of 
neutrality  in  the  public  service.   We  will  find  that  both  of  these 
topics  are  related  in  some  fashion  to  the  ideal  of  efficiency. 


The  term  "ecology,  l!  with  which  we  are  concerned  today,  is  a 
biological  term.   Basically,  it  is  the  study  of  plants  and  animals 
with  reference  to  their  environment  and  to  the  factors  that  control 
or  have  controlled  their  development.   In  terms  of  society,  ecology 
is  generally  taken  to  mean  the  relationship  between  the  distribution 
of  human  groups  with  reference  to  material  resources  and  the 
resulting  social  and  cultural  patterns.   It  is  but  a  somewhat 
intellectualized  way  of  saying  that  we  in  public  administration  must 
have  knowledge  of  the  factors  of  the  environment  of  the  public 
service  and  also  of  the  factors  that  control  the  development  of 
public  administration.   One  writer,  R.  D.  McKenzie  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Social  Sciences,  has  put  it  this  way:l 

Knowledge  of  ecological  processes  is  basic  to  all  social 
sciences,  as  social  and  political  institutions  have  a  spatial 
base  and  arise  and  function  in  response  to  changing  of 
movement  and  competition.   Institutional  stability  is  largely 
dependent  upon  stability  of  space  relations.   The  constantly 
changing  patterns  of  division  of  labor  and  of  population 
distribution  necessitate  a  continuous  process  of  institutional 
adjustment. 


1(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1937),  Vol.  V,  p.  315- 
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In  other  words,  the  total  environment  operates  to  affect  public 
administration,  and  public  administration  in  turn  affects  the 
environment.   The  two  mutually  interact. 

That  the  effort  to  relate  the  public  service  and  public  admin- 
istration to  environment  is  necessary  has  long  been  recognized  by 
various  scholars.   For  example,  in  1930  Felix  Frankfurter,  then  a 
professor  at  Harvard  Law  School,  stated: 

Before  we  can  consider  the  aptness  of  political  ideas  or  the 
adequacy  of  political  machinery,  the  relevance  of  past 
experience  or  the  promise  of  new  proposals,  we  must  be  fully 
alive  to  what  might  be  called  the  raw  materials  of  politics-- 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  machinery 
of  government,  and  the  environment  in  which  it  moves. 2 

Twenty  years  prior  to  this  statement  Elihu  Root,  in  his  address 
accepting  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature,  said  that 

the  intimate  connection  between  the  people  of  every  locality 
and  of  every  other  state,  largely  brought  about  by  the 
increase  of  communication,  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  trains 
upon  our  great  railroads,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone, 
the  extension  of  business  which  knows  no  state  lines,  the 
substitution  of  great  national  centers  of  business  for  the 
old  state  centers  of  business,  the  development  of  commercial 
and  manufacturing  and  social  life  along  national  lines,  has 
forced  upon  the  National  Government  the  performance  of  a 
great  variety  of  duties  which  formerly  were  performed  by 
the  states  within  the  limits  of  their  comparatively  isolated 
communities.  .  .  .This  is  not  a  matter  of  what  we  wish  or 
what  we  do  not  wish;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  political  plat- 
form or  program,  it  is  a  plain  fact  to  be  seen  by  anyone  and 
a  fact  to  be  considered. 3 

Accepting,  then,  that  our  study  of  public  administration  and 
the  public  service  must  include  its  ecology,  must  include  the 
mutual  relations,  collectively,  between  organisms  and  their 
environment,  are  there  any  maxims  or  guidelines  of  government  in 
which  environment  can  be  linked  with  resulting  public  administration' 
Fortunately,  the  great  American  historian  and  scholar,  Charles  A. 


2The  Public  and  Its  Government  (New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1930 J,  p.  170. 

^Quoted  in  John  Merriman  Gaus,  Reflections  on  Public  Adminis- 
tration (University,  Alabama:  University  of  Alabama  Press,  19^7 )»' 
pTT: 
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Beard,  answered  this  query  with  what  he  called  a  bill  of  axioms 
or  aphorisms  on  public  administration:^ 

1.  A  continuous  and  fairly  efficient  discharge  of 
certain  functions  by  government,  central  and  local,  is  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  existence  of  any  great  society. 

2.  As  a  society  becomes  more  complicated,  as  its 
division  of  labor  ramifies  more  widely,  as  its  commerce 
extends,  as  technology  takes  the  place  of  handicrafts  and 
local  self-sufficiency,  the  functions  of  government  increase 
in  number  and  in  their  vital  relationships  to  the  fortunes 
of  society  and  individuals. 

3.  Any  government  in  such  a  complicated  society, 
consequently  any  such  society  itself,  is  strong  in  proportion 
to  its  capacity  to  administer  the  functions  that  are  brought 
into  being. 

4.  Legislation  respecting  these  functions,  difficult 

as  it  is,  is  relatively  easy  as  compared  with  the  enforcement 
legislation,  that  is,  the  effective  discharge  of  these 
functions  in  their  most  minute  ramifications  and  for  the 
public  welfare. 

5.  When  a  form  of  government,  such  as  ours,  provides 
for  legal  changes,  by  the  process  of  discussion  and  open 
decision,  to  fit  social  changes,  then  effective  and  wise 
administration  becomes  the  central  prerequisite  for  the 
perdurance  of  government  and  society—to  use  a  metaphor, 
becomes  a  foundation  of  government  as  a  going  concern. 

6.  Unless  the  members  of  an  administrative  system  are 
drawn  from  various  classes  and  regions,  unless  careers  are 
open  in  it  to  talents,  unless  the  way  is  prepared  by  an 
appropriate  scheme  of  general  education,  unless  public 
officials  are  subjected  to  internal  and  external  criticism 
of  a  constructive  nature,  then  the  public  personnel  will 
become  a  bureaucracy  dangerous  to  society  and  the  popular 
government . 

7.  Unless.  .  .an  administrative  system  is  so  constructed 
and  operated  as  to  keep  alive  local  and  individual  respon- 
sibilities, it  is  likely  to  destroy  the  basic  well-springs 

of  activity,  hope,  and  enthusiasm  necessary  to  popular 
government  and  to  the  following  of  a  democratic  civilization. 

Beard  thus  contends  that  an  ecological  approach  to  public  adminis- 
tration starts  from  the  ground;  it  begins  with  the  elements  of  a 
place  —  soil,  climate,  and  location—and  then  proceeds  to  the 
people  who  live  there— to  their  numbers  and  ages  and  knowledges 
and  the  ways  of  their  physical  and  social  technology.   It  is  within 
this  environment  that  public  administration  must  function.  Obviously 
there  will  be  different  environments  for  different  administrative 


^Charles  A.  Beard,  "Administration,  A  Foundation  of  Govern- 
ment, "  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  34  (April,  1940), 
232. 
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systems.   The  Russian  environment  will  not  be  the  same  as  the 
American  environment.   The  Russian  administrative  system  will  not 
be  the  same  as  the  American  system. 

In  his  penetrating  study.  Reflections  on  Public  Adminis- 
tration, John  M.  Gaus  listed  seven  factors  as  useful  in  explaining 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  functions  of  government.   These  factors 
are:  people,  place,  physical  technology,  social  technology,  wishes 
and  ideas,  catastrophe,  and  personality.   Some  of  these  factors 
bear  illustration.   First,  let  us  look  at  people  as  a  factor  in 
the  ecology  of  administration.   It  is  clear  that  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  population  by  term,  age,  and  place  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  origins  of  public  policy  and  administration.   In  1790, 
80  per  cent  of  our  population  lived  on  farms .  By  i960  about  80 
per  cent  of  us  did  not  live  on  farms.   Most  of  the  urban  population 
today  is  in  fact  concentrated  in  more  than  100  metropolitan  areas 
and  in  the  suburbs  which  comprise  portions  of  these  areas.   Again, 
our  population  is  one  with  a  larger  proportion  of  old  people,  a 
proportion  so  significant  that  references  to  it  in  this  last 
presidential  election  were  not  to  the  aged,  but  to  the  "senior 
citizens."   One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  most  of  the  old  people 
lived  in  the  more  frequently  found  large  family  on  the  farms, 
where  more  goods  and  services  were  provided,  where  they  had  a 
function  still  to  perform,  and  a  meaningful  place  in  the  lives  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  family.   Today  these  older  citizens  are 
separated  from  the  farm  economy,  overlooked  in  the  allocation  of 
work  (sometimes  we  call  this  technological  unemployment),  and  too 
often  without  rewards.   This  situation,  in  turn,  for  example,  gave 
rise  to  an  expansion, if  not  the  initial  adoption,  of  a  social 
security  system,  and  the  administrative  organization  that  carries 
out  its  program. 

The  factors  of  place  and  people  necessarily  go  together  in 
administration.   For  example,  take  the  fields  of  physical  and 
social  technology.   The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  made  possible 
the  development  of  factory  production.   The  development  of  factory 
production  made  possible  the  growth  of  cities,  of  New  York  from  a 
population  of  25,000  in  1790  to  more  than  7  million  today.   The 
growth  of  manufacturing  in  industry  made  possible  the  growth  of 
our  urban  metropolitan  areas,  all  210-odd  of  them.   The  beginnings 
of  the  emergence  of  cities  made  necessary  changes  in  transporta- 
tion.  Thus,  within  a  period  of  60  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
adoption  of  the  automobile  and  the  growth  of  the  role  which  it  has 
in  our  lives.   The  adoption  of  the  automobile  was  made  possible  by 
the  development  of  paved  highways.   The  expansion  of  paved  highways 
and  progress  in  highway  design  has  in  turn  been  affected  by 
political  forces,  created  by  the  physical  invention.   The  manu- 
facturers of  automobiles,  the  users  of  automobiles,  the  motel 
proprietors,  the  road-builders,  the  manufacturers  of  road-building 
equipment,  highway  engineers,  all  of  these  groups  have  contended 
with  those  who  might  have  opposed  the  increased  taxation  that 
paved  roads  would  require.   The  net  result  has  been  that  today 
each  of  the  50  American  states  spends  as  much  or  more  on  public 
highways  than  it  does  on  any  function  of  government.   And  as  you 
well  know,  we  are  embarked  federally  on  an  interstate  highway 
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building  program  that  will  involve  the  expenditure  of  12  billions  of 
dollars.   The  development  of  highways  is  a  dramatic,  if  somewhat 
obvious  example,  of  the  impact  of  ecology  upon  public  administra- 
tion.  So  population  factors,  physical  factors,  and  social  factors 
are  all  combined  in  one  single  example  of  the  ecological  growth  of 
government . 

Of  course  the  persons  behind  ideological  and  social  move- 
ments also  are  important  and  also  have  their  effects  upon  the  public 
service.   Students  of  public  administration  can  do  far  worse  than 
to  study  the  factors  and  the  influences  which  city  planners,  public 
health  officers,  and  even  college  professors  may  have  upon  the 
ideas  that  move  men.   In  almost  every  community  there  is  an 
enlightened  civic  interpreter  if  not  a  pioneer  in  social  invention. 
Hardly  an  American  state  has  not  produced  a  governor  or  a  senator 
who  has  a  flair  for  relating  his  sense  of  people's  needs,  his 
knowledge  of  party  and  legislative  processes,  and  his  personal 
force  to  a  political  and  administrative  program  in  which  the 
special  knowledge  of  many  persons  is  used.   The  Hill-Burton  Act 
and  the  wide- spread  growth  of  community  hospitals  is  indicative  of 
this  phase  of  the  ecology  of  government. 

One  more  illustration  of  an  ecological  factor  is  perhaps 
pertinent.   According  to  Professor  Gaus,  to  whom  I  referred  a  few 
minutes  ago,  catastrophe  has  its  place  in  the  ecology  of  adminis- 
tration-- "especially  when  leadership  and  knowledge  are  prepared 
with  long-term  programs  into  which  the  immediate  hurried  relief 
action  can  be  fitted.  "5  A  catastrophe  disrupts  and  challenges 
views  and  attitudes  and  offers  a  reason  for  changing  one's  views 
as  to  matters  of  policy.   Some  of  you  may  remember  the  Coconut 
Grove  night  club  fire  in  Boston  about  20  years  ago  in  which  some- 
what more  than  200  service  men  and  civilians  were  killed.   As  a 
result  of  that  fire,  building  codes  and  the  administration  of 
building  codes  were  drastically  changed  in  virtually  every  major 
American  city.   How  this  came  about  is  no  mystery.   Many  of  the 
service  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  fire  were  from  places 
scattered  over  the  United  States.   Unusually  wide  press  coverage 
of  the  tragedy  for  many  days  resulted  in  its  becoming  familiar 
throughout  the  country.   Magazine  articles,  one  in  Life  as  recently 
as  two  years  ago,  kept  the  catastrophe  alive.   One  result  of  its 
shock  was  action  taken  by  municipal  governments  to  inspect  their 
places  of  public  amusement  and  to  review  once  more  fire  prevention 
legislation.   Or  again,  war  is  a  major  catastrophe.   It  is  no 
accident  of  government,  or  of  interest  politics,  or  of  group  public 
action  that  there  has  developed  since  the  first  World  War  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

We  could  go  on  with  these  illustrations  for  some  time.   I 
think  we  can,  however,  observe  now  that  the  ecological  approach  to 
the  public  service  and  to  public  administration  is  no  easy  path. 
We  must  observe  and  discriminate  between  many  factors;  we  must  be 


5Gaus,  op.  cit . ,  p.  16. 
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aware  of  changes  and  maladjustments;  and  we  must  be  willing  to 
admit  that  the  basis  of  administration  is  political.   The  growth 
and  formulation  of  a  governmental  policy  out  of  the  material  of 
environment  is  what  ties  together  ultimately  government  and  people. 
If  we  can  link  the  two,  then  we  can  say  with  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
"When  I  pay  taxes,  I  buy  civilization. " 

II 

The  second  major  phase  of  our  discussion  deals  with  the 
matter  of  political  neutrality  on  the  part  of  public  employees. 6 
For  example,  why  is  political  neutrality  for  the  public  service 
thought  necessary?  To  what  extent  is  it  desirable?   How  shall  it 
be  enforced? 

The  history  of  eight  decades  of  civil  service  reform 
impresses  one  with  the  fact  that  the  political  neutrality  of  public 
servants,  involving  a  dedication  to  the  public  work  for  its  own 
sake  as  opposed  to  loyalty  to  the  party  in  power,  is  still  thought 
to  be  a  major  problem  of  public  administration  in  the  United  States. 
Political  neutrality  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  three  reasons. 
First,  there  has  been  the  entirely  proper  desire  to  prevent  whole- 
sale turnovers  in  public  employment  when  one  political  party  is 
succeeded  in  office  by  another.   A  second  reason  for  the  strength 
of  the  political  neutrality  concept  has  been  the  American  ideal  of 
administration  by  competent  and  honest  men  in  office  rather  than 
by  incompetent  hacks  who  might  gain  power  by  the  spoils  system.   A 
third,  and  more  philosophical  reason,  has  been  that  of  civil  service 
reformers  who  have  contended  that  the  career  service  should  be 
unconcerned  with  the  issues  and  objectives  that  divide  public 
opinion,  or  that  mark  the  policies  of  political  parties,  or  that 
determine  the  programs  which  Congress  enacts. 

One  can  in  turn  raise  questions  about  the  desirability  of 
political  neutrality  on  the  part  of  public  servants.   Some  of  these 
questions  arise  out  of  the  implications  of  political  neutrality. 
For  example,  John  Fischer,  editor  of  Harper ' s  Magazine ,  published 
an  article  some  years  ago  entitled,  "Let's  Go  Back  to  the  Spoils 
System. "7  In  this  article  Fischer  charged: 

The  really  serious  charge  against  the  Civil  Service  system 
is  that  it  violates  the  most  fundamental  rule  of  sound 
management.   That  rule  is  familiar  to  every  business  man: 
when  you  hold  a  man  responsible  for  doing  a  job,  you 


°The  subject  of  the  civic  and  political  status  of  public 
employees  is  covered  in  William  E.  Mosher,  J.  Donald  Kingsley,  and 
0.  Glenn  Stahl,  Public  Personnel  Administration,  3rd  ed.  (New  York 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1950  ).>  pp.  467-76. 

^Harper's  Magazine,  Vol.  191  (October,  19^5),  362-64. 
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must  give  him  the  authority  he  needs  to  carry  it  out . 
Above  all,  he  must  be  free  to  hire  his  own  staff,  assign 
them  to  tasks  they  can  do  best,  and  replace  them  if  they 
don't  make  good. 

Politics  has  nothing  to  do  with  unsatisfactory  work.   Fischer's 
comment  is  not  too  far  different  from  that  of  Wallace  Sayre  that 
a  career  service,  so  far  as  political  neutrality  is  concerned, 
may  be  as  obsolete  as  a  patronage  system. 

In  any  event,  Congress  tried  in  the  Hatch  Acts  of  1939-19^0 
to  distinguish  between  public  officials  who  are  entitled  to  parti- 
cipate in  political  activities  and  public  employees  who  must  remain 
neutral.   Thus,  the  non-political  public  employee  is  denied  "any 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns, " 
and  the  prohibition  extends  even  to  state  and  local  officials  paid 
in  part  from  federal  funds.   The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  a 
long  list  of  prohibited  activities  which  embrace  the  following: 
running  for  national  or  state  office  unless  the  employee  resigns 
the  office,  campaigning  for  or  against  a  political  party  or  candi- 
date, transporting  voters  to  the  polls,  distributing  campaign 
material,  taking  part  in  political  parades,  writing  in  favor  of 
or  against  any  party  or  candidate,  and  asking  for  or  receiving  a 
political  contribution. 

There  have  been  difficulties  in  enforcing  the  Hatch  Acts, 
and  those  who  have  been  determined  to  elude  their  provisions 
generally  have  succeeded.   Many  persons  would  willingly  see  a 
modification  of  the  Act.   In  1950>  the  then  Attorney  General  of 
the  State  of  New  York  sought  to  suggest  a  modification  of  similar 
policies  on  political  neutrality  when  in  a  ruling  he  stated  that 
a  state  civil  service  employee  in  New  York  "might  be  a  member  of 
a  political  committee,  (l)  if  his  activity  in  that  connection  does 
not  occur  during  the  hours  in  which  he  is  required  to  perform  his 
duties  to  the  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  the  State,  and 
(2)  if  he  does  not  use  his  official  connection  with  the  state 
government  in  the  course  of  such  political  activities." 

Alexander  Leighton  has  pointed  out  that  administrators  at 
all  levels,  like  anyone  else,  operate  best  when  they  have  a  belief 
system  to  guide  and  inspire  them.   A  political  philosophy  Is 
certainly  a  substantial  portion  of  a  belief  system.   How  can  we 
resolve  the  question  of  political  neutrality? 

I  think  the  answer  may  lie  in  the  development  of  an  adminis- 
trative ideology.   The  qualifications  for  a  permanent  administrative 
officer  are  experience,  training,  and  the  capacity  to  get  a  job 
done.   In  administrative  language  these  things  mean  essentially 
the  planning  and  direction  of  the  performance  of  a  program  of  work 
within  policies  and  under  conditions  which  have  been  more  or  less 
broadly  defined  by  law.   This  broad  legal  definition  denotes 
simply  that  the  legislative  body  has  decided  that  the  function  or 
program  being  administrated  is  a  continuing  value  to  the  public 
no  matter  who  may  be  in  political  office.   This  fact  in  turn  means 
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that  administrative  employees  should  be  permitted  a  great  deal  of 
latitude  in  the  expression  of  personal  views,  but  that  once  a 
decision  has  been  made  by  a  political  officer,  sound  administrative 
ideology  requires  that  the  subordinate  be  held  responsible  by  the 
superior  for  performing  his  duty  along  the  lines  laid  out  for  him. 

This  administrative  ideology  imposes  two  important  qualifi- 
cations upon  permanent  administrative  officials  who  by  virtue  of 
their  positions  may  participate  in  policy  decisions.   One  qualifi- 
cation is  emotional  stability.   The  other  is  intellectual  flexi- 
bility.  These  qualities  are  not  easily  attained.   The  strains 
involved  in  making  personal  adjustments  are  often  so  great  that 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  whenever  possible  to  escape  these 
stresses  by  shunning  policy  decisions.   Those  who  do  refuse  to  take 
a  position  except  in  accordance  with  established  routines  or  express 
instructions  may  find  themselves  deeply  frustrated.   Moreover,  those 
who  succeed  in  adjusting  to  the  requirement  of  flexibility  are 
themselves  in  danger  of  falling  into  opportunism  and  of  losing 
personal  conviction. 

Administrative  ideology  offers  us  a  very  complex  problem. 
Immediately  and  concretely  administrative  policy  will  always  be 
largely  a  matter  of  personality  as  well  as  a  matter  of  personal 
relationships  affecting  the  agency  head,  the  staff,  and  the  first 
level  of  operating  subordinates.   At  the  same  time,  the  ability 
of  management  to  do  its  job  of  program  accomplishment  will  depend 
on  the  sense  of  contribution  held  by  employees  all  the  way  down 
the  line.   Avery  Leiserson  has  well  expressed  the  dilemma: 

In  the  face  of  the  explosive  problems  generated  by  social 
idealism,  personal  will-to-power,  and  simple  demands  for 
a  sense  of  job  satisfaction  by  men  working  in  groups,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  outsiders  get  the  impression  of 
powerful,  anonymous  influences  which  are  feared  because 
they  are  not  understood. 8 

At  the  same  time,  recognition  of  an  administrative  ideology  will 
encourage  objectivity  and  will  help  prevent  special  favors  for 
groups  or  individuals  either  within  or  without  the  organization. 
Because  it  will  do  this,  such  an  ideology  over  a  long  period  of 
time  may  be  far  more  persuasive  than  an  attempt  to  legislate 
political  neutrality. 

Those  of  you  who  are  personnel  men  know  that  J.  Donald 
Kingsley  has  contended  that  the  monastic  view  of  public  service, 
such  as  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  political  neutrality,  is  a 
false  view.   Thus  he  argues  that  the  British  civil  service  never 
has  been  neutral;  he  contends  that  even  if  it  had  been,  it  could 


o 

°Fritz  Morstein  Marx  (ed.),  Elements  of  Public  Administra- 
tion (New  York:  Prentice  Hall,  1959).  pp.  346-47. 
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not  have  remained  so  in  a  period  of  social  change  such  as  that 
inaugurated  by  the  British  Labour  Party  in  19^5-   Kingsley  argued 
that  the  550*000  civil  service  employees  who  form  the  permanent 
administrative  corps  reflect  middle-class  interest,  outlooks,  and 
ideals,  and  that  most  of  these  have  been  engaged  in  operating 
social  services  or  administering  regulatory  programs.   He  sees  all 
political  institutions,  including  the  structure  and  personnel  of 
the  executive  agencies,  as  inescapably  caught  up  in  the  struggle 
for  power.   This  dynamic  view  of  politics,  which  is  not  far  removed 
from  that  expounded  by  Paul  Appleby  in  his  book,  Policy  and 
Administration,  has  interesting  implications  for  the  future  of  the 
concept  of  political  neutrality  in  the  United  States. 

You  will  remember  that  one  of  the  ecological  factors  listed 
by  Professor  Gaus  was  "wishes  and  ideas."  This  is  a  rather  subtle 
term  and  is  hardly  susceptible  to  more  precise  definition.   It  is 
a  further  example  of  the  difficulty  of  the  ecological  treatment 
of  government,  no  matter  how  rewarding  that  treatment  is.   For 
example,  "wishes  and  ideas"  were  well  reflected  in  the  Pendleton 
Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  which  expressed  a  moral  disgust  with 
corruption  in  government  and  which  sought  to  remove  some  parts  of 
the  public  service  from  political  influences  by  classifying  the 
services.   Non-political  entrance  to  the  public  service  has  been 
followed  by  many  steps,  not  all  as  logical.   The  concept  of 
political  neutrality  in  a  sense,  it  seems  to  me,  seeks  to  remove 
from  the  individual  public  servant  the  privilege  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  of  political  participation  in  a  society  that  is 
highly  political. 

Ill 

The  last  fifteen  years  have  been  significant  years  in  the 
development  of  concepts  for  the  theory  of  public  administration. 
We  will  do  well  to  study  and  draw  inspiration  from  the  pioneers 
in  the  long  evolutionary  struggle  for  improved  governmental 
performances  and  for  policies  more  adequately  reflecting  resources 
of  our  environment.   The  substance  of  the  ecological  approach  which 
I  have  discussed  generally  with  you  today,  and  in  specific  terms 
of  the  doctrine  of  political  neutrality,  means  to  me  that  we  can 
study  our  own  environment  not  merely  for  immediate  improvement  of 
details  but  for  broadening  of  our  sense  of  belonging,  our  sense 
of  participation  which  is  the  best  reaction  to  confusion  and  to 
defeatism  in  a  period  of  considerable  uncertainty.   Periods  of 
expanding  governmental  functions  and  eras  of  reaction  against  these 
expansions  come  upon  us  with  fair  frequency.   Despite  this  fact  we 
have  made  a  firm  public  decision  in  this  country  to  use  government 
in  such  fundamental  substantive  areas  as  housing,  welfare,  education, 
physical  and  mental  health,  and  food.   A  clearer  theory  of  govern- 
ment, a  more  precise  method  of  its  detailed  application  and  proce- 
dure, is  essential  for  those  who  participate  in  the  work  of  public 
administration.   When  we  have  worked  this  theory  out,  and  we  must 
work  it  out  very  largely  in  terms  of  the  environment  of  which  we 
are  a  part,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  adjusted  our  thought  about 
government  to  the  central  facts  of  modern  life,  and  that  we  have 
not  carried  over  old  mental  stereotypes,  textbook  platitudes,  and 
campaign  slogans  of  passing  political  candidates. 


II 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNCTION 


CHAPTER  3 
THE  EXECUTIVE  AND  ORGANIZATION 

Robert  B.  Highsaw 

Thus  far  in  this  Institute  we  have  been  concerned  with  the 
goals  and  the  environment  of  public  administration.   We  have  traced 
the  basic  ethic  of  American  public  administration,  and  we  have 
discussed  the  ecology  from  which  this  ethic  has  emerged.   This 
third  lecture  will  direct  attention  inward  toward  the  administrative 
agency  and  will  examine  the  nature  of  executive  leadership  and  the 
functions  of  the  executive . 

Let  us  admit  at  the  outset  that  any  discussion  of  leadership 
defies  precision.   Almost  all  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of 
sitting  in  on  conferences  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  leadership 
qualities.   Usually  these  meetings  have  resulted  in  a  list  of 
descriptive  words  and  phrases  which  when  totaled  yield  only  a 
generalized  picture  of  outstanding  people  in  all  occupations. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  leadership  involves  such  qualities  as 
character,  integrity,  competence,  intelligence,  personality, 
forcefulness,  ability,  and  capacity.   This  process  is  a  sort  of 
carrousel  in  which  elephants  are  described  as  elephants  and  men 
as  men.   It  indicates  that  the  highly  generalized  descriptive 
phrases  have  but  little  value  in  the  development  of  an  executive 
pool.   Where,  then,  shall  we  begin? 

I  am  inclined  to  start  with  definitions,  which  must  always 
be  taken  seriously.   Thus  we  have  two  terms  which  we  must  consider. 
The  first  term  is  "executive . "  The  usual  dictionary  definition 
of  "executive"  refers  to  one  whose  function  is  to  administer  or 
manage  affairs  in  an  organization,  public  or  private.   In  order 
to  manage  or  administer  affairs,  the  executive  occupies  a  center 
of  communication  in  an  organization  where  he  must  translate  incoming 
communications  concerning  external  conditions,  the  progress  of 
activity,  successes,  difficulties,  dangers,  and  failures  into  out- 
going communications  in  terms  of  new  activities,  preparatory  steps, 
and  the  like.   These  outgoing  communications  are  intended  to  serve 
ultimate  as  well  as  immediate  purposes. 

If  ultimate  as  well  as  immediate  purposes  are  to  be  served  by 
the  executive  occupying  a  communication  center,  the  executive 
presumably  must  exercise  leadership.   What,  then,  is  'leadership"? 
Webster  defines  leadership  as  "the  ability  to  direct,  command,  or 
guide  a  group."  Herbert  Simon  and  his  colleagues  define  leadership 
as  "the  ability  to  unite  people  in  pursuit  of  a  goal."  They  go  on 
to  say  that  this  ability  is  always  a  matter  of  degree,  depending 
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jii   the  personal  qualities  of  the  leader  as  related  zo   the  personal 
qualities  of  those  whom  he  attempts  to  influence  and  to  the 
organizational  situation  surrounding  the  group. 1  Another  writer 
defines  executive  leadership  to  be  "that  capacity.  .  .by  which, 
reflecting  attitudes,  ideals,  hopes,  derived  largely  from  with- 
out, .  .  ./leaders/  are  compelled  to  bind  the  wills  of  men  to  the 
accomplishment  of  purposes  beyond  their  immediate  ends,  beyond 
their  times. "2  Each  of  these  definitions  has  something  in  common 
with  the  others.   In  each  case  leadership  is  broadly  defined  to 
denote  some  relationship  between  an  individual  and  a  group,  this 
relationship  being  built  around  some  common  interest.   The  group 
behaves  in  some  manner  directed  or  determined  by  the  leader. 

It  is  fairly  clear  that  our  topics  today  involve  actually 
three  general  topics.   First,  they  are  concerned  with  the  nature 
of  formal  organization,  that  is,  with  the  group  xvithin  which  the 
leader  functions.   Second,  they  deal  with  the  nature  of  executive 
leadership,  that  is,  with  the  role  of  the  leader,  with  the  leader 
as  mediator,  and  with  some  of  the  descriptive  qualities  which  the 
leader  is  alleged  to  possess.   Third,  they  must  discuss  the  function; 
of  the  executive  as  an  executive,  that  is,  those  functions  which 
the  executive  performs  in  order  to  maintain  a  given  agency  or  formal 
organization  as  a  going  concern. 


Our  first  topic  is  formal  organization.   A  formal  organization 
may  be  said  to  be  simply  a  system  of  consciously  coordinated 
activities  of  a  group  of  individuals.   Please  observe  the  phrase 
"a  system  of  consciously  coordinated  activities."  This  phrase 
means  that,  when  you  and  I  are  members  of  our  respective  formal 
organizations,  our  agencies,  we  are  members  of  them  insofar  as  we 
contribute  activities  or  services  which  are  coordinated  with  the 
activities  or  services  of  others.   We  do  not  contribute  our  complete 
personality  to  the  organization. 3  The  total  individual  does  not 
belong  to  any  organization;  in  fact,  he  divides  his  activities 
among  a  great  many  organizations,  through  which  he  contributes 
efforts  and  services  which  are  consciously  coordinated  for  the 
attainment  of  the  common  purpose  of  the  organization.   Thus,  any 


-'-Herbert  A.  Simon,  Donald  W.  Smithburg,  and  Victor  A.  Thompson, 
Public  Administration  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1950),  p.  103. 

^Chester  I.  Barnard,  The  Functions  of  the  Executive  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  193<3j,  p.  2<33- 

-Tor  exposition  of  a  largely  contrary  thesis,  see  William  H 
Whyte,  Jr.,  The  Organization  Man  (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1956).   Whyte ' s  "organization  man"  not  only  works  for  The 
Organization;  he  is  actually  possessed  by  it. 


^rie  oi'  us  has  our  public  employment,  our  family  organization,  our 
membership  in  civic  groups,  our  membership  in  social  groupings, 
and  so  forth.   V/hat  the  individual  contributes  to  any  one  formal 
organization  is  only  a  part  of  himself . 

If  this  is  the  case,  what  are  the  essential  elements  of  a 
formal  organization  within  which  a  leader  must  function?  This 
subject  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Chester  I.  Barnard, 
who  identifies  three  basic  elements  of  formal  organization.^"  He 
states  that  an  organization  comes  into  being  when  "(l)  there  are 
persons  able  to  communicate  with  each  other;  (2)  who  are  willing 
to  contribute  action;  (3)  to  accomplish  a  common  purpose.   The 
elements  of  an  organization  are,  therefore,  (l)  communication; 
(2)  willingness  to  serve;  and  (3)  common  purpose. "5 

The  first  element  of  a  formal  organization  is  that  of  will- 
ingness to  cooperate.   Here  we  need  to  remember  that,  while  there 
can  be  no  organization  without  persons,  it  is  the  services,  or 
acts,  or  efforts  of  individuals  which  constitute  organizations. 
Without  the  willingness  of  persons  to  contribute  actions  to  an 
organization,  there  can  be  no  organization.   Willingness  to 
cooperate  is  simply  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to 
surrender  some  measure  of  control  of  his  personal  conduct,  to 
depersonalize  such  conduct,  in  the  interest  of  the  impersonal 
system  of  acts  which  constitutes  the  formal  organization.   The 
outstanding  fact  about  this  element  of  organization  is  that  the 
total  amount  of  willingness  of  potential  contributors  to  cooperate 
in  any  formal  organization  is  limited  and  unstable.   This  charac- 
teristic gives  rise  to  the  necessity  for  executive  leadership 
through  a  whole  economy  of  incentives. 6 

The  second  element  of  formal  organization,  within  which  the 
executive  operates,  is  purpose.   No  matter  how  much  willingness  to 
cooperate  there  may  be,  an  organization  cannot  develop  without  an 
objective  of  cooperation.   A  goal  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
any  formal,  human  group  action.   Unless  this  purpose  is  known,  it 
cannot  be  determined  what  specific  acts  of  contributing  individuals 
will  be  necessary.   Moreover,  purpose  will  not  lead  to  cooperative 
activity  unless  it  is  accepted  by  those  whose  acts  will  constitute 
the  organization.   Purpose  serves  as  an  element  of  any  given 
organization  only  so  long  as  the  workers  in  that  organization  do 
not  recognize  any  serious  divergencies  of  their  understanding  of 
purpose  as  the  object  of  cooperation.?  The  indoctrination,  the 
teaching  of  a  real  belief  in  a  common  purpose,  is  an  essential 


Barnard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  82-95. 
5 Ibid. ,  p.  82. 


Simon,  Smithburg,  and  Thompson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  62-63. 
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'This  statement  is  nearly  equal  to  saying  that  purpose  could 

be,  theoretically,  functional;  members  of  an  organization  must  not 

believe  it  is,  however,  or  the  cooperative  system  will  fall. 
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function  of  leadership  and  explains,  of  course,  much  of  the  educa- 
tional and  so-called  morale  work  in  all  organizations—political, 
industrial,  and  religious. 

The  third  element  of  organization  is  communication.   The 
attainment  of  a  common  purpose  and  the  existence  of  people  willing 
to  cooperate  would  be  futile  unless  there  was  some  process  by 
which  these  two  elements  can  become  dynamic.   Such  a  process  is 
found  in  communication.   Therefore,  communication  techniques  will 
shape  the  structure  and  the  internal  economy  of  any  organization. 
Communication  occupies  a  central  place  as  an  element  of  organiza- 
tion because  the  structure,  extensiveness,  and  complexity  of 
organization  are  very  largely  determined  by  its  techniques. 

Let  us  note  two  other  aspects  of  organization.   First,  all 
large  organizations,  for  example,  the  post  office  department,  are 
composed  of  numerous  formal  organizations.   We  might  say  that  a 
federal  department  is  composed  of  a  series  of  formal  organizations-- 
unit,  branch,  section,  division,  bureau,  and  finally  the  depart- 
ment.  In  the  various  units  of  these  complex  formal  organizations, 
there  will  be  found  each  of  the  formal  elements  that  we  have 
reviewed.   Second,  we  need  to  recognize  more  often  than  we  do  the 
importance  of  informal  organization,  which  functions  always  within 
formal  organizations.   An  informal  organization  is  one  that  simply 
functions  without  any  specific,  conscious,  or  joint  purpose—in 
short,  it  is  the  sum  total  of  personal  relationships  and  inter- 
actions and  groupings  of  people.   Within  the  formal  organization, 
the  informal  organization  serves  three  important  purposes.   These 
purposes  ease  the  processes  of  communication,  assist  in  maintaining 
the  cohesiveness  of  the  formal  organization  through  stimulating 
willingness  to  serve,  and  enable  the  individual  member  of  the 
organization  to  blow  off  steam,  to  maintain  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect  and  independence  of  choice. 8 

It  is  within  this  psychological,  social,  and  yet  also  physical 
setting  that  the  leader  functions. 

II 

Executive  leadership  is  not  easy.   The  degree  of  success  of  a 
leader  will  depend  partly  upon  the  recognition  by  his  followers 
of  his  various  qualities  of  excellence,  qualities  that  make  for 
confidence  and  for  willingness  to  cooperate.   Intelligence, 
training,  or  experience  provide  a  partial  basis  for  recognition  of 
leadership.   The  tendency  to  take  the  initiative  in  interpersonal 
relations,  to  be  a  solution-maker,  will  also  be  important.   Proper 


o 

°In  this  connection,  see  Mary  P.  Follett,  "The  Process  of 
Control, "  Papers  on  the  Science  of  Administration,  edited  by  Luther 
Gulick  and  L.  Urwick  (New  York:  Institute  of  Public  Administration, 
1937),  PP.  161-169. 


professional  status  is  essential  to  recognition;  it  is  necessary-- 
if  not  technically,  certainly  administratively- -that  the  head  of 
the  public  health  service  be  a  medical  doctor.   If  such  qualities 
are  perceived,  the  leader  becomes  the  recognized  representative  of 
his  organization  in  its  relations  within  the  organization  and  also 
outside  of  the  organization. 9 

We  must  note,  however,  that  the  leader  has  certain  conflicting 
stresses  placed  upon  him.   If  he  is  personally  ambitious,  his 
desires  for  promotion  may  urge  him  to  identify  with  the  larger  unit 
rather  than  with  his  working  force--for  example,  with  the  bureau 
rather  than  with  the  section.   Secondly,  this  very  question  of 
ambition  may  lead  to  a  dual  loyalty  in  which  the  leader  identifies 
on   the  one  hand  with  the  administration  above  him  and  on  the  other 
hand  with  his  working  group.   If  the  identification  is  too  pro- 
nounced toward  higher  administration,  he  may  destroy  the  morale  of 
his  working  group.   If  it  is  overly  pronounced  toward  the  working 
group,  the  leader  may  find  that  he  is  without  influence  in  conflict 
situations. 10 

This  inherent  conflict  indicates  that  in  a  very  large  measure 
the  role  of  executive  leadership  becomes  that  of  mediator—mediation 
in  terms  of  employee -employer  conflicts  and  mediation  in  terms  of 
differences  between  groups  identified  with  programs,  and  the  larger 
organizations  or  agencies  in  which  those  groups  are  situated. 

In  any  event,  the  quality  of  leadership  will  depend  heavily 
upon  the  identification  of  the  leader  both  with  his  working  groups 
and  with  the  executive  structure  above  him.   When  we  stop  to  think 
about  it,  such  a  dual  identification  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  pull 
together  in  the  attainment  of  a  single  purpose  the  various  sub- 
formal  organizations  of  any  larger  organization. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  qualities  involved  in  attaining 
a  balanced,  executive  type  of  leadership?  Clearly,  the  leader 
must  be  versed  in  the  art  of  generalization.   In  his  book,  Big 
Democracy,  Paul  Appleby  has  suggested  that  the  executive  leader 
must  have  the  quality  of  philosophy,  by  which  he  means  the  capacity 


^In  connection  with  higher  management,  these  qualities  are 
explored  by  Robert  M.  Wald  and  R.  A.  Doty,  "The  Top  Executive- -A 
First  Hand  Profile,"  Harvard  Business  Review,  Vol.  XXXII  (July, 
195^) >    ^5-55-  Of   course,  not  all  leaders  have  all  the  desirable 
qualities  or  are  fully  conscious  of  the  needs  of  their  positions. 
See  F.  J.  Roethlisberger,  "The  Territory  and  Skill  of  the  Adminis^ 
trator, "  Michigan  Business  Review,  Vol.  VI  (November,  195^).>  1-9- 

These  stresses  are  particularly  acute  for  leadership  at 
the  middle -management  level.  They  are  emphasized  in  the  fourth 
lecture  in  this  series. 
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to  see  public  policy  in  terms  of  many  different  factions  and  to 
relate  each  to  the  other;  the  quality  of  "governmental  sense" 
which  is  the  ingrained  tendency  to  put  public  interest  first  over 
and  beyond  personal  and  private  interests;  and  the  quality  of  public- 
relations  or  political  sense,  which  is  primarily  a  knowledge  of  the 
ecological  environment  in  which  he  operates. H 

However,  the  executive  leader  must  be  more  than  skilled  in 
the  art  of  generalization.   He  must  also  be  able  to  combine  the 
qualities  of  culture  and  expertise.   Essentially  he  requires  a 
sensitivity  to  the  public  interest,  developed  through  knowledge  of 
the  ecology  of  his  society;  he  must  have  the  tolerance  which  comes 
from  a  broad  education  both  in  and  out  of  schools  and  colleges; 
and  he  must  recognize  the  personal  needs  and  desires  of  his  fellow 
workers  as  an  integral  part  of  their  organizational  behavior.  The 
combination  of  culture  and  expertise  probably  indicates  that  the 
usual  executive  leader  will  be  a  person  with  a  synthesized  grasp 
of  the  social  sciences,  rather  than  a  research  specialist  in  a 
narrovi  field.   In  today's  complicated  American  society  the  combina- 
tion of  culture  and  expertise  may  well  demand  that  the  executive 
leader  know  something  of  the  work  of  experimental  psychologists, 
the  reasons  why  John  Maynard  Keynes  is  so  disliked  in  the  United 
States,  basic  history  of  political  thought,  the  anthropologist's 
concept  of  race,  and  the  relation  of  a  culture  concept  to  our  place 
in  the  world.   All  of  this  from  one  man  is  too  much  to  expect,  but 
it  illustrates  the  point. 

Finally,  the  executive  leader  must  reconcile  efficiency  and 
social  progress.   Public  administration  must  be  internally 
efficient  and  effective,  but  the  input-output  definition  of 
efficiency  must  be  reconciled  with  the  humane  and  social  objectives 
of  government.   The  two  are  reconcilable,  and  those  who  retreat 
from  what  Elton  Mayo  has  called  "the  seamy  side  of  progress" 
should  react  equally  against  poor  management  on  the  basis  that  it 
results  in  untidiness. i2  Scientific  operating  management  can  be  a 
tool  of  compassion,  perhaps  as  much  a  tool  as  is  social  security, 
or  tropical  medicine,  or  child  welfare. 

We  are  left,  then,  with  a  situation  where  the  leader  must  be 
recognized  as  such,  where  he  must  identify  himself  both  with  those 
above  and  below  him,  where  he  must  serve  as  a  mediator  and  where 
he  must  possess  such  specific  qualities  as  the  art  of  generali- 
zation, the  combination  of  culture  and  expertise,  and  the  capacity 
to  reconcile  efficiency  and  social  needs.   In  the  exercise  of  these 
qualities  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  role  as  leader,  what 
specifically  does  the  executive  do? 


11 (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1945),  pp.  43-47. 

12The  Social  Problems  of  an  Industrial  Civilization  (Boston: 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
1945),  P.  3. 
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in  the  opinion  of  Chester  I.  Barnard,  the  three  principal 
executive  functions  are  to  maintain  communications  in  the  organi- 
zation, to  secure  essential  services  from  the  individuals,  and  to 
formulate  purpose  and  define  objectives. 13  These  functions  are 
discharged  within  an  organization  based  on  communication  needs, 
which  imply  central  points  of  interconnection  filled  by  persons 
we  have  already  termed  executives. 

This  bare  statement  of  the  functions  of  executives  also  gives 
a  clue  as  to  the  nature  of  executive  work  itself.   The  work  of 
executives  relates  to  all  of  the  activities  necessary  for  the 
endurance  of  an  organization  so  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished 
through  formal  means.   Much  of  the  work,  indeed  most  of  the  work 
of  executives,  is  not  organization  work—that  is,  it  is  not 
concerned  with  the  things  which  the  organization  is  making,  or 
doing,  or  pursuing.   Executive  work  rather  is  the  very  specialized 
work  of  maintaining  the  organization  in  operation. 

Barnard  argues  that  the  executive  functions  thus  maintain  the 
system  of  cooperative  effort.   These  functions  are  impersonal  and 
are  not,  as  most  of  us  think,  the  functions  of  managing  a  group  of 
persons.   The  functions  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  those  which 
exist  to  maintain  the  organization  by  directing  its  actions  in  such 
a  way  that  it  may  adjust  more  effectively  to  its  environment. 

The  first  of  Barnard's  functions  of  the  executive  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  organization  communication  system.   The  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  system  of  communication  involve  two 
elements—a  structure  of  organization  and  executive  personnel. 
Whichever  one  is  not  available  at  a  given  time  is  the  strategic 
factor.   VJhen  both  are  present,  the  task  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  system  of  communication  is  perpetually  that  of 
securing  the  merger  of  the  two,  executive  organization  and  executive 
personnel.   In  these  two  elements  of  the  communication  system  are 
involved  most  of  our  work  in  organization  and  management  planning 
and  administration,  and  much  of  our  work  in  personnel,  including 
the  selection  of  men,  the  offering  of  incentives,  techniques  of 
control  to  assist  in  promotions,  demotions,  and  dismissals;  and 
finally,  the  securing  of  an  informal  organization  in  which  the 
basic  quality  is  compatibility  of  persons. 

Barnard's  second  executive  function  is  the  securing  of 
essential  services  from  individuals.   The  securing  of  these  services 
involves,  first,  bringing  people  into  a  cooperative  relationship 
with  the  organization,  and  second,  eliciting  their  best  services 
after  they  have  become  members,  contributors,  or  employees  of  the 


-^Barnard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  215-234.   Compare  these  functions 
with  those  listed  in  Luther  Gulick  in  "Notes  on  the  Theory  of 
Organization,"  Gulick  and  Urwich  (eds.),  op.  cit.,  p.  13- 


organization.   Here  again  are  involved  many  of  the  basic  elements 
of  personnel,  training,  and  other  internal  administrative  programs. 

The  third  executive  function  is  the  formulation  and  definition 
of  the  purposes,  objectives,  and  goals  of  the  organization  or  agency. 
Such  purposes  and  objectives  in  any  organization  are  constantly 
being  defined  and  redefined  in  terms  of  current  action  and  current 
programs,  both  at  the  policy-making  level  and  more  especially  at 
the  level  of  concrete  action.   Purpose  actually  is  defined  more 
nearly  by  the  total  action  taken  than  by  a  formal  statement  of 
policy.   Basically,  the  formulation  of  purpose  and  objectives  as 
an  executive  function  is  the  assignment  of  responsibility,  which 
involves  the  delegation  of  an  objective  authority.   In  this  respect, 
structure  for  the  definition  of  purpose  is  the  same  as  structure 
for  the  specification  of  work  to  be  done.   Purpose  ultimately  is 
formulated  where  the  work  is  being  done.   In  turn,  this  process 
requires  a  pyramiding  of  the  formulation  of  purpose  so  that  respon- 
sibility for  definition  and  action  remains  at  the  base  of  the 
organization  where  the  concrete  effort  takes  place,  while  responsi- 
bility for  abstract,  generalizing,  and  future  decision  is  delegated 
upward . 

Only  the  more  general  part  of  the  formulation  of  purpose  is 
executive.   Because  this  is  the  case,  an  essential  part  of  executive 
work  is  the  necessity  for  inculcating  general  purposes  in  those  who 
work  at  lower  levels  so  that  they  will  remain  cohesive  and  will  be 
able  to  make  detailed  organization  decisions  in  a  coherent  and 
essentially  rational  manner.   This  imposes  upon  the  executive  at 
the  high  level  the  necessity  of  understanding  concrete  situations 
and  the  specific  decisions  which  are  being  made  continually  at  the 
working  level.   In  short,  purpose  and  decisions,  which  are  often 
the  same  thing,  cannot  be  made  in  an  intellectual  or  organizational 
vacuum,  but  must  be  made  after  a  process  of  up  and  down  coordination, 

Barnard  suggests  that  the  qualities  of  a  good  leader  are 
vitality  and  endurance,  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility,  intel- 
lectual capacity,  persuasiveness,  and  what  he  calls  an  "intuitive 
propensity. "1^  These  qualities  are  required  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  situation  in  which  the  administrator  is  involved,  a  situation 
in  which  his  primary  tool  is  a  skill  of  communication  with  many 
groups,  with  many  different  points  of  view,  with  many  unique 
situations,  and  many  different  perceptions  of  those  situations. 

V 

Leadership  is  the  relation  between  an  individual  and  a  group 
built  around  some  common  interest  with  the  group  behaving  in  a 
manner  directed  or  determined  by  the  leader.   In  our  society,  with 


1  Chester  I.  Barnard,  Organization  and  Management  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  19WT>    PP-  92-96,  195  ff. 
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its  particular  values,  the  type  of  leadership  needed  has  become 
that  of  an  executive  trying  to  get  his  group  to  move  in  harmony 
and  with  mutual  tolerance  and  acceptance.   Eight  or  nine  years  ago 
in  Harper's  Magazine  Barnard  de  Voto  told  of  an  experience  he  had 
while  watching  a  group  of  firefighters  parachuting  from  a  plane 
into  a  burning  forest.   The  descent  was  made  according  to  a  plan 
that  had  been  worked  out  cooperatively  among  several  federal  and 
state  agencies.   De  Voto  described  the  incident  in  these  terms: 

Suddenly  it  was  one  of  those  moments  charged  with  tension 
and  a  kind  of  beauty  when  the  thinking ,  planning ,  and  skill 
of  many  men  came  together  for  a  single,  irrevocable  act. 
For  that  moment  there  are  no  individuals  but  a  joint 
personality  making  a  joint  effort.   Spotters,  jumpers, 
pilot,  training,  equipment,  experience--it  was  the  instant 
of  total  commitment .15 

The  commitment  of  our  energies  to  organization  makes  us  a 
part  of  a  living  force  that  will  transcend  man  unaided  by  man. 
When  the  purposes  of  our  agencies  are  high,  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  binding  the  will  of  many  men  to  these  purposes,  they  will 
possess  vitality  in  an  enduring  society.   The  executive  leadership 
that  accomplishes  this  end  involves,  as  Barnard  puts  it,  "the 
sense  of  fitness,  of  the  appropriate,  and  of  that  capacity  which 
is  known  as  responsibility, " 


-^Harper » s  Magazine ,  Vol.  203  (November,  1951 )>    59- 


CHAPTER  4 
FUNCTIONS  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  MIDDLE  MANAGEMENT 

Robert  B.  Highsaw 

As  we  have  proceeded  with  the  work  of  this  Institute,  I  have 
been  struck  both  by  the  vast  body  of  knowledge  concerning  public 
administration  and  the  symmetry  by  which  public  administration 
organizes  and  then  seeks  to  use  this  knowledge.   Thus  we  have  moved 
progressively  in  this  series  of  lectures  from  an  administrative 
ethic  to  the  ecology  of  American  administration,  and  then  to  the 
executive  administrators  who  are  charged  with  essential  management 
and  organizational  tasks.   Functioning  In  a  changing  environment, 
they  must  continuously  adjust  their  efforts  and  hence  their 
organizations . 

This  process  of  adjustment  is  not  easy.   While  administrators 
divide  work  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  hand  they  must  simul- 
taneously put  it  together  again,  so  that  an  integrated  pattern  of 
activities  results.   In  complex  formal  organizations,  that  is, 
agencies  composed  of  several  unit  formal  organizations,  this 
simultaneous  function  places  a  premium  upon  the  effectiveness  of 
the  communication  system  which  ties  together  the  various  units  of 
the  organization.^   Small  organizations  have  only  two  zones  of 
vulnerability—the  quality  of  their  leadership  and  the  quality  of 
program  execution  by  their  working  forces.   In  larger  organizations, 
points  of  control  between  higher  management  and  the  indivudual 
employee  tend  to  be  numerous.   There  are  more  specific  centers  of 
leadership  where  the  organization  can  be  wounded  if  there  is  a 
failure  of  activity.   Greater  opportunity  exists  for  the  organi- 
zation to  pull  apart --upward,  downward,  or  sideways- -through  the 
structure  for  communication  which  is  fundamentally  intended  to 
promote  cohesiveness.2 

So  it  is  that  administrators  who  stand  between  top  management 
and  employees  concerned  with  rank  and  file  operations  hold  perhaps 


Marshall  Edward  Dimock,  The  Executive  in  Action  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1945),  pp.  152-53. 

p 
This  point  is  discussed  by  Henry  Reining  and  Fritz  Morstein 

Marx  in  "The  Task  of  Middle  Management,"  Fritz  Morstein  Marx  (ed.), 

The  Elements  of  Public  Administration,  second  edition  (New  York: 

Prentice  Hall,  1959),  pp.  371-72. 
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one  of  the  more  crucial  fronts  of  administration.  These  adminis- 
trators are  now  commonly  called  "middle  managers , "  and  it  is  with 
the  middle  manager  and  the  area  of  middle  management  that  we  will 
be  concerned  in  this  lecture. 


What  is  "middle  management"?   Who  is  the  "middle  manager"? 
These  terms  are  at  once  definite  and  indefinite,  clear  and  vague. 
The  terms  themselves  date  back  only  to  the  1940' s  when  Mary  Gushing 
Niles  published  the  first  intensive  treatment  of  the  area  of 
middle  management . 3  Mrs.  Niles ' s  definition  does  not  help  us 
because  it  is  circular.   She  states  that  the  members  of  middle 
management  "occupy  just  that  position  between  their  supervisors 
and  subordinates . "^  Like  Gertrude  Stein's  "A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a 
rose j  "  this  definition  simply  says  that  a  middle  manager  is  a  middle 
manager  is  a  middle  manager. 

However ,  Mrs.  Niles 's  descriptive  approach  is  mere  effective. 
It  runs  something  like  this:  A  principle  problem  of  administration 
is  coordination.   The  forces  of  coordination  flow  upward,  downward, 
and  sideways  within  any  organization.   Middle  managers  are  the  key 
people  in  the  process  of  coordination  since  they  stand  in  the  center 
of  the  network.   Because  middle  managers  transmit  orders,  decisions, 
and  guidance  from  top  management  and  suggestions  and  problems  from 
the  working  force  to  the  top,  the  lines  of  communication  meet  in 
the  middle  managers .   Middle  managers  thus  serve  in  an  operating 
position  as  well  as  in  a  position  of  policy  determination.   There- 
fore, the  middle  manager  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  any 
organization . 5 

Of  course  there  are  no  sharp  lines  between  top  management, 
middle  management,  and  rank  and  file  operations;  indeed  at  their 
extremities  they  tend  to  shade  off  into  each  other.   We  may  ask, 
therefore,  who  is  the  middle  manager?   This  question  has  been 
answered  by  the  late  distinguished  scholar  of  American  public 
administration,  Leonard  D.  White.   He  states: 

Middle  management  covers,  with  some  exceptions,  bureau  chiefs, 
division  and  section  heads,  and  other  intermediate  grades 
including  the  first- line  supervisors;  the  departmental 
auxiliary  agencies- -budget  and  accounting  officers,  purchasing 
officers,  personnel  officers,  procedures  experts,  public 
relations  officers,  and  the  like;  the  field  establishments, 


•^Middle  Management,  The  Job  of  the  Junior  Administrator, 
revised  edition  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1949) . 

4Ibid.,  p.  217. 

5 Ibid.,  pp.  217,  247,  251. 
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almost  in  their  entirety;  liaison  officers;  the  managers  of 
public  institutions  and  their  subordinate  staffs.  .  .  .Top 
management  is  a  narrow  zone;  middle  management  a  wide  and 
well-populated  one.   These  management  levels  are  super- 
imposed on  the  rank  and  file.  .  .who,  in  short,  perform  the 
thousands  of  specific  operations  necessary  to  provide  public 
services .6 

White's  statement  indicates  a  further  clue  to  the  identity  of  the 
middle  manager.   He  is  usually  a  specialist.   He  has  normally 
received  some  education  in  the  field  in  which  he  works.   Moreover, 
the  longer  a  middle  manager  remains  a  middle  manager  the  more  he 
tends  to  specialize  since  he  acquires  the  specialist's  appreciation 
of  the  relationships  and  sequences  in  the  flow  of  his  business. 7 
This  situation  is  as  it  should  be. 

However,  the  middle  manager  is  concerned  by  definition  with 
more  than  getting  the  job  done.   He  is  a  representative  of  top 
management,  and  he  holds  a  communication  post.   He  is  vital  to  the 
process  of  restoring  an  integrated  pattern  of  activities  to  the 
necessary  division  of  labor  that  characterizes  any  organization. 
This  fact  gives  a  clue  to  one  essential  characteristic  of  the 
middle  manager:  his  concern,  first,  with  the  specialized  work 
necessary  to  maintain  his  organization  in  operation  and,  second, 
with  the  organizational  work  of  the  agency,  whatever  it  may  be-- 
delivering  the  mail,  building  roads,  or  providing  for  the  housing, 
care,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  patients  who  are  military 
veterans . 

The  distinction  between  the  work  of  the  organization,  which 
is  most  closely  related  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists,  and  the 
work  of  maintaining  the  organization  as  a  going  concern,  no  doubt 
requires  some  illustration,  certainly  more  elaborate  illustration 
than  the  bare  statement  of  the  concept  affords.   At  the  University 
of  Alabama,  I  hold  a  middle  management  position--head  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  and  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Administration.   When  I  lecture  to  a  class  of  students,  I  am 
doing  organization  work- -teaching,  which  is  one  of  the  major 
purposes  of  the  University;  but  when  I  prepare  budget  requests,  or 
interview  a  prospective  staff  member,  or  try  to  find  classroom 
space,  or  concern  myself  with  a  question  of  departmental  policy, 
then  I  am  primarily  engaged  in  doing  some  of  the  things  necessary 
to  keep  the  department  functioning  as  a  department- -in  brief,  as 
a  system  of  consciously  coordinated  activities  of  a  number  of 


Leonard  D.  White,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public 
Administration,  fourth  edition  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1955) > 

p~8b: 

'Nevertheless,  excessive  specialization  offers  obstacles  to 
the  development  of  capacities  for  general  leadership.   See  Lyndall 
P.  Urwick,  The  Pattern  of  Management  (Minneapolis:  University  of 
Minnesota  Press,  195b),  p.  12. 
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persons  directed  toward  a  common  purpose.   As  I  perform  these  tasks 
of  organization  maintenance,  I  sometimes  find  that  my  concept  of 
operational  program  changes. 

Now  what  does  this  make  me?  Am  I  first  of  all  a  specialist, 
a  political  scientist,  or  am  I  an  administrator,  or  am  I  both?   The 
truth  probably  is  that  I  am  a  middle  manager  because  I  function 
somewhere  between  the  head  of  the  organization  and  the  working 
force  which  operates  at  its  broad  base. 

Persons  holding  intermediate  administrative  positions--what 
we  have  termed  middle  management --do  both  a  considerable  amount  of 
administrative  work  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  non- 
administrative  work.   Sometimes  their  technical  or  professional  non- 
administrative  work  conceivably  is  more  valuable  than  their 
administrative  functions. 8  This  mixture  of  functions  is  certainly 
a  convenience,  and  it  is  almost  always  a  matter  of  economy.   However 
this  may  be,  the  administrative  work  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
organization  because  it  serves  to  keep  the  organization  in  existence 
Much  of  middle  management  is  thus  executive  in  nature,  directing 
those  actions  which  permit  more  effective  adjustment  to  the  total 
environment  —  social,  political,  economic,  physical,  etc. --in  which 
the  organization  has  its  being. 

This  somewhat  ideal  and  certainly  over-simplified  statement  of 
middle  management  leaves  those  of  us  in  such  positions  in  a  poten- 
tially uncomfortable  seat.   Two  practitioners  and  writers  of  public 
administration,  Fritz  Morstein  Marx  and  Henry  Reining,  have  stated 
this  position  in  these  words: 

The  middle  manager's  tactical  responsibilities  compel  him  to 
face  downward  toward  the  detailed  transactions  at  the  base  of 
the  hierarchial  structure.   At  the  same  time.  .  .he  must  view 
himself  as  the  agent  of  top  management,  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  executive  function.  .  .  . In  a  very  real  sense,  therefore, 
his  attention  is  persistently  drawn  in  two  opposite  directions. 
As  there  are  pressures  on  him  from  the  top,  so  there  are 
pressures  from  the  bottom.   The  impact  of  these  pressures  would 
tax  any  man's  equanimity.   It  is  thus  not  startling  that 
middle  managers  frequently  give  the  impression  of  being  either 
hard-boiled  or  militantly  defensive.   They  can  hardly  help  it. 9 


°This  contention  is  perennial  in  institutional  settings,  e.g., 
hospitals  and  colleges  and  universities,  where  the  index  of  adminis- 
trative prestige  among  a  specialist  working  force  is  nearly  always 
and  perhaps  inevitably  low.   The  fact  suggests  that  the  guild 
spirit  is  not  entirely  dead.   On  the  dangers  of  over-specialization 
in  management,  see  Urwick,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  11-12. 


9Marx,  op.  cit.,  p.  378. 
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The  general  level  of  middle  management  is  clearly  essential 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  substantive  goals  of  organization. 
In  a  sense  its  positions  are  ambivalent,  since  middle  managers 
holding  them  are  the  offspring  of  a  wide  variety  of  functions.   It- 
is  these  functions  which  are  really  their  particular  fields  of 
special  competence ,  and  they  are  managers  only  because  they  have 
become  presumably  skilled  in  the  administration  of  a  given  function 
carried  on  by  their  agencies.   Their  administrative  function  to 
them  often  lacks  the  homogeneity  and  cohesiveness  of  an  occupational 
group,  e.g.,  plumbing  or  carpentering,  or  the  significance  of  a 
professional  classification,  e.g.,  doctor  of  philosophy,  doctor  of 
medicine,  certified  public  accountant,  lawyer,  or  registered 
engineer. 

To  examine  profitably  the  organizational  significance  of  the 
middle  manager,  we  must  review  briefly  three  aspects  of  the  subject, 
specifically,  (l)  the  role  of  the  middle  manager  in  the  group's 
actions  and  loyalties;  (2)  the  task  of  middle  management;  and 
(3)  the  relationship  of  middle  managers  to  the  executive  task  of 
maintaining  the  organization  as  a  going  administrative  structure. 

II 

In  the  last  20  years  students  of  administration  and  organiza- 
tion have  focused  attention  upon  behavior  and  group  action  rather 
than  upon  administration  and  management  as  merely  a  collection  of 
techniques  and  processes.   Social  science  research  in  behavior  thus 
has  been  emphasized,  summarized,  and  interpreted  by  what  is  generally 
termed  "the  human  relations  movement . " 

This  movement  has  had  its  critics.   William  H.  Whyte,  Jr.,  in 
The  Organization  Man  asks  the  question,  "Who  is  the  hero  in  human 
relations? "  and  then  proceeds  to  answer  in  this  fashion: 

In  the  older  ideology,  it  was  the  top  leader  who  was  venerated. 
In  human  relations  it  is  the  organization  man,  and  thus  the 
quasi-religious  overtones  with  which  he  gratefully  endows  it. 
The  older  ideology  provided  an  unsatisfactory  view  of  the 
system  for  the  large  and  growing  bureaucratic  slice  of  manage- 
ment.  The  human-relations  doctrine,  however,  not  only  tells 
them  that  they  are  important,  but  that  they  are  the  key 
figures.   As  sociologist  Reinhard  Bendix  has  observed,  in  the 
new  managerial  ideology,  it  is  not  the  leaders  of  industry 
that  are  idealized--if  anything,  they  are  scolded--but  the 
lieutenants.   The  people  that  the  workers  are  to  cooperate  with 
are  not  the  top  employers  but  enlightened  bureaucrats .10 


10 (New  York:  Simon  and  Schuster,  1956),  pp.  48-49.   This 
reference  is  to  the  Anchor  Books  edition. 
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This  statement  is  extreme  criticism.   The  human  relations  school  of 
thought,  led  by  Elton  Mayo,  placed  stress  on  group  cohesiveness  and 
administrative  social  skill  because  there  had  been  a  lack  of 
emphasis  on  these  matters  in  American  administration.   The  school 
merely  is  something  of  a  shift  in  perspective. 

Its  line  of  thought  argues  that  there  is  nearly  always  a  known 
leader  of  any  group,  whether  the  leader  is  inside  or  outside  the 
formal  hierarchy.   In  the  case  of  the  formal  leader,  i.e.,  the 
middle  manager,  he  is  appointed  by  officers  outside  the  group.   This 
leads  to  the  contrary  and  inconsistent  pulls  that  Marx  and  Reining 
have  noted. 

One  factor  tending  in  this  direction,  as  we  noted  last  week, 
is  personal  ambition.   An  older  middle  manager,  with  little  hope  of 
advancement,  is  likely  to  identify  himself  with  his  subordinates 
and  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  protect  what  he  conceives  to  be  their 
interests.   So  also  may  someone  whose  primary  allegiance  is  to  a 
well-defined  profession  when  the  work  of  the  group  is  professional 

On  the  other  hand,  a  younger  man,  one  not  identified  with  a 
well-defined  profession,  may  have  only  begun  his  administrative 
career  and  hence  is  more  likely  to  identify  himself  with  the  larger 
administration.   This  consideration  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  the  personally  ambitious  young  man  who  may  view  promotion  as  a 
symbol  of  personal  success.   In  such  a  case  the  middle  manager  may 
feel  that  he  cannot  be  stopped  on  his  march  of  progress  by  emotional 
attachments  to  his  working  group  and  thus  may  identify  himself  with 
top  management,  which  to  him  is  the  source  of  personal 
satisfaction. 11 

Aside  from  the  conflicts  of  loyalty  which  arise  out  of 
considerations  of  personal  ambition,  the  middle  manager's  loyalty 
to  his  group  may  run  counter  to  loyalty  to  an  executive  organization 
For  example,  in  universities  such  conflicts  of  loyalty,  minor  and 
major,  are  everyday  occurrences  in  the  life  of  an  academic  depart- 
ment head.   He  may  be  instructed  thus  that  his  student  load  in 
beginning  sections  is  not  to  fall  below  forty  students.   He  may 
recognize  the  economic  force  of  the  argument  given  him  by  higher 
administration  and  yet  feel  that  some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  his  instructors,  who  argue  that  twenty  students  is  the  maximum 
number  who  can  be  effectively  taught  as  individuals  in  one  section. 
The  department  head's  reaction  to  the  competing  demands  of  his 
executive  unit  and  of  his  working  group  is  going  to  depend  on  the 
strength  of  his  loyalties  to  each.   You  can  say  no  more  in  this 
case  than  in  others,  that  sometimes  one  loyalty  will  win  out  and 
sometimes  the  other  will  prevail.   In  such  conflicts  in  adminis- 
tration generally,  the  middle  manager  may  actually  fail  to  consider 


■'•■'■Herbert  A.  Simon,  Donald  W.  Smithburg,  and  Victor  A. 
Thompson,  Public  Administration  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1950), 
pp.  105-10BT 
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himself  a  part  of  the  larger  organization  and  so  in  fact  not  be  a 
member  of  it.   This  means  that  his  unit  then  may  not  contribute 
effectively  to  the  broader  goals  which  must  be  finally  determined 
by  higher  administration.   Ultimately,  the  entire  organization 
suffers,  or  the  middle  manager  is  removed,  or  there  is  a  change  in 
attitudes. 

But  if  the  middle  manager  does  not  accept  the  more  limited 
goals  of  his  working  group  and  protect  them  when  they  conflict  with 
those  of  the  larger  organization,  he  may  soon  find  that  his  group 
has  a  lowered  morale,  that  it  tends  to  reject  him  and  his  leader- 
ship, and  that  it  turns  instead  to  a  so-called  natural  leader. 

In  any  event,  when  there  is  conflict  between  the  goals  of  the 
organization  and  those  of  its  unit  sections,  the  capacity  of  the 
larger  unit  to  achieve  its  purposes  is  heavily  conditioned  by  the 
middle  manager's  being  able  to  mediate  the  conflict  despite  the 
consistent  tug  exerted  upon  him  by  competing  identifications. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  conflicts  between  the  middle  manager 
and  some  of  the  working  force  or  between  groups  having  particular, 
definite  programs  and  the  larger  organization  of  which  they  are  a 
part . 

The  gist  of  the  role  of  the  middle  manager  in  group  activities 
of  organization  is  this:  He  belongs  to  more  than  one  formal  group 
within  the  agency,  being  identified  both  with  his  subordinates  and 
with  the  executive  group  of  his  colleagues  and  superiors.   This  dual 
loyalty,  though  it  creates  the  difficulties  that  I  have  described, 
is  still  of  major  significance  in  bringing  about  some  measure  of 
unifying,  centralizing  influence  within  the  agency.   Indeed,  it 
outlines  the  tasks  of  middle  management. 

Ill 

Middle  management  is  a  complicated  process,  and  the  middle 
manager  is  a  complicated  person.   Placed  somewhere  in  the  hierarchiali 
structure,  he  is  frequently  torn,  not  necessarily  disruptively,  by 
conflicting  loyalties  that  stretch  in  two  directions--upward  and 
downward.   He  is  sometimes,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place "--between  the  work  of  higher  administrators  who 
must  maintain  an  organization  in  operation  and  the  work  of  special- 
ists (physicians,  personnel  experts,  record  administrators,  lawyers, 
engineers,  etc.)  with  professional  and  occupational  pulls.   He 
cannot  retreat  Thoreau-like  to  a  private  Walden  Pond  of  specialized 
interest.   He  has  a  job  to  perform. 

Various  writers  express  the  nature  of  middle  management's 
task  in  different  fashions .   The  Dimocks  view  the  middle  manager 
as  the  communication  link  between  top  management  and  the  first-line 
supervisor  and  working  force  and  also  as  "the  spark  plug  of  operating1 
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administration, "  exercising  important  coordinating  and  supervisory 
functions. 12  Leonard  D.  White  argues  that 

the  normal  task  of  middle  management  is  to  supervise ,  direct, 
and  control  the  performance  of  business  within  the  scope  of 
law,  policy,  and  regulations  already  established.  .  .  .Where, 
however,  policy  is  not  clearly  stated,  is  ambiguous,  or  is 
rapidly  shifting,  middle  management  may  have  an  important 
influence  upon  emerging  policy. 13 

So  in  White's  opinion,  middle  management  certainly  has,  first,  a 
production  job  and,  second,  less  definitely  a  policy  formation 
assignment . 

Fritz  Morstein  Marx  also  reduces  the  functions  of  middle 
management  to  two.   First  is  the  task  of  supporting  top  direction 
and  infusing  "the  generality  of  organizationwide  purposes  into  its 
individual  operations . "14  Marx  argues  that  this  task  is  accomplished 
by  the  effectiveness  of  the  middle  manager  as  a  receiver  and  trans- 
mitter, upwards  and  downwards,  of  communications;  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  two-way  traffic  and  thought;  by  the  capacity  to  take  orders; 
and  by  his  ability  to  identify  himself  with  the  organization  as  a 
whole. 15  Second  is  the  middle  manager's  task  of  controlling 
operations,  which  includes  the  familiar  administrative  problems  of 
delegation,  proper  seeking  of  staff  assistance,  organization  of  the 
middle  management's  own  work  and  of  the  work  of  subordinates, 
reporting,  and  record  maintenance .16 

Each  of  these  writers  has  emphasized  the  basic  characteristic 
of  middle  management,  which  is  the  dual  necessity  of  simultaneously 
looking  upward  to  top  management  and  downward  to  the  broad  working 
force.   Little  wonder  is  it  that,  in  the  end,  the  middle  manager  may 
suffer  from  battle  fatigue  and  develop  a  badly  distorted  perspective, 
a  sort  of  organizational  crick  in  the  neck.   Yet  through  the  middle 
manager  flows  the  great  energies  of  administration.   He  provides  in 
a  large  measure  the  real  motivation  for  activities  whose  impulses 
derive  ultimately  from  above  him  or  from  his  subordinates.   Organi- 
zational recognition  of  the  significance  of  this  phase  of  management 
is  essential  to  effective  action. 


^Marshall  Edward  Dimock  and  Gladys  Ogden  Dimock,  Public 
Administration  (New  York:  Reinhart  and  Co.,  1953),  p.  343. 

13white,    op.    cit.,    pp.    88-89. 

lljMarx,    loc.    cit.,    p.    375. 

15Ibid.,   pp.    378-384. 

l6Ibid.,    pp.    384-385. 
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1/e  come  now  to  the  final  point  of  exploration- -the  relations 
of  the  middle  manager  to  the  executive  function  of  maintaining  the 
organization  as  an  organization.   We  might  put  this  issue  in  question 
form:  Are  the  middle  manager's  planning,  organizing,  and  directing 
responsibilities  paramount  to  his  technical  skills? 

Middle  management  is  the  home  of  the  specialist,  as  we  have 
emphasized  today.   Good  administration  requires  the  specialist, 
skilled  and  professional  in  his  given  area.   It  also  requires  a 
person,  though  a  specialist  in  a  given  profession  or  occupation, 
who ,  as  Leonard  White  put  it,  has  the  capacity  by  experience  and  by 
quality  of  mind 

to  deal  effectively  with  the  complex  problems  of  relation- 
ships among  agencies  or  officials,  and  apply  judgment  of  a 
high  and  discriminating  character  to  difficult  and  obstinate 
problems.  .  .  .To  hold  in  juxtaposition  many  factors  bearing 
on  a  single  problem  and  to  give  each  its  proper  weight  in 
reaching  a  decision.   The  process  is  partly  analytical, 
partly  intuitive. 17 

For  his  administrative  functions- -for  his  work  as  the  occupant  of 
a  communications  center  definitely  located  in  the  hierarchy  of 
organization—these  are  the  primary  capacities  and  qualities  which 
the  middle  manager  must  have.   There  is  no  inherent  administrative 
reason  why  they  should  conflict  with  the  qualities  which  he  may 
possess  as  a  professional  soldier,  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  an 
accountant,  or  what  have  you.   There  are  inherent  reasons  growing 
from  individual  behavior  in  group  situations  that  seem  to  put  the 
two  sets  of  characteristics  in  conflict. 

The  middle  manager  as  a  manager  is  an  administrator,  not  a 
specialist.   Let  us  not  criticize  the  specialist  in  organization. 
He  is  necessary,  and  much  of  our  contemporary  culture  is  built  upon 
specialization.   Scientists  are  necessarily  specialists,  and  all 
professional  men  in  government  rapidly  fall  into  their  substantive 
field,  whatever  it  may  be.   They  could  not  operate  outside  of  their 
area.   Detailed  work  is  specialized,  and  there  must  be  specialists. 
All  honor  to  them. 

But  in  the  accomplishment  of  program  in  any  organization  the 
total  job  must  be  divided  into  several  units  and  many  individual 
tasks.   This  division  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  any  group  action. 
Specialization  in  a  sense  is  organization.   The  parts  are  welded 
together  again  by  hierarchy,  which  is  maintained  by  the  communi- 
cation system.   At  each  post  in  the  system  there  is,  in  effect,  a 
communications  officer  who  is  concerned  with  the  generalist 
activities  that  I  described  a  few  minutes  ago,  who  deals  with  them 


^White,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 
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to  the  end  that  ultimate  as  well  as  immediate  purposes  are  served 
and  that  organization  endures. 

All  middle  managers  are  therefore  concerned  in  their  adminis- 
trative positions  with  a  performance  of  those  functions  that  are 
necessary  to  maintain  the  agency  as  an  organization.   While  they 
work  as  middle  managers,  their  administrative  skills  are  ultimately 
more  important  than  professional  or  technical  knowledge.   Funda- 
mentally, this  result  flows  from  the  fact  that  middle  managers 
must  be  responsible  for  maintaining  organization  communication, 
for  eliciting  the  best  services  of  the  workers  of  their  particular 
unit  through  the  maintenance  of  morale,  direction  and  control,  and 
training;  and,  as  the  recipients  of  delegated  authority  from  top 
management,  which  means,  of  course,  as  the  holders  of  responsibility, 
for  assisting  in  the  definition  and  formulation  of  purpose  and 
objectives.   Middle  managers  thus  share  in  executive  functions 
and  executive  leadership .   They  share  to  the  extent  that  they  must 
transform  general  decisions  of  management  into  something  more  than 
mere  intellectual  processes,  hidden  from  reality,  because  they  take 
part  in  their  administrative  capacity  in  the  up-and-down- the -line 
development  and  coordination  of  decisions  and  activities.   Middle 
managers  are  an  integral  part  of  the  management  function  of  keeping 
the  organization  going. 

Thus  it  is  the  essential  task  of  middle  management  to  assist 
in  the  integration  of  the  whole  organization,  to  help  locate  an 
effective  balance  between  narrow  and  broad  considerations,  between 
specific  and  general  requirements.   The  quality  of  performance,  the 
dedication  to  service,  the  spirit  and  character  of  middle  manage- 
ment ultimately  make  or  break  a  career  service.   As  we  come  to 
realize  this,  increasing  attention  will  be  given  to  the  important 
role  of  middle  managers  and  middle  management  in  the  administrative 
process,  and  the  scarcely  preliminary  efforts  to  explore  this  area 
and  to  provide  training  for  it  will  continue. 


Ill 

COMMUNICATION:  A  CRITICAL  SECTOR  OP  ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER  5 
SOME  PRINCIPLES  OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION:  COMMUNICATION 

W.  W.  Kaempfer 

In  the  past  several  decades,  and  in  a  variety  of  occupations , 
the  word  communications  has  been  so  frequently  and  persistently 
used  that  its  mere  utterance  has  become  a  sort  of  incantation.   The 
era  of  complicated  organization  has  caused  the  meaning  of  the  word 
to  be  extended  and  amplified  far  beyond  its  original  significance, 
indeed  to  lose  the  original  meaning  completely  for  most  persons. 
Apparently  the  word  once  referred  to  the  state  or  condition, 
probably  also  the  process,  of  communion  among  the  members  of 
primitive  tribally-organized  groups  who  were  steeped  in  a  common 
culture  from  infancy.   Within  such  a  group  communication  was,  and 
is,  only  partly  verbal  and  rational,  and  relied  heavily  on  symbolic 
and  sub-verbal  allusion  to  fixed  and  generally  understood  values 
and  procedures,  processes  that  changed  little  if  at  all  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Today  communication,  and  communications,  are  explicit, 
rationalized,  self-conscious,  and  in  a  state  of  constant  flux. 
Traditional  or  ancestral  communication  has  by  no  means  become 
obsolete,  though  no  western  society  retains  much  of  its  tribal 
origin  in  social  organization.   T,\Te  still  communicate  informally 
and  subconsciously  in  the  family,  in  religions  and  fraternal  groups, 
and  to  some  lesser  extent  in  all  the  many  organizations  to  which 
we  contribute.   But  communication  is  now  objective--it  is  studied, 
thought  about,  and  consciously  practiced. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  modern  types  of  communication  will  be 
mentioned  here,  and  of  these  only  one  type  demands  our  immediate 
attention.   In  recent  decades  an  industry  has  emerged  that  has  the 
imparting  of  purposive  information  as  its  goal,  by  the  intensive 
use  of  the  mass  media.   Those  persons  who  work  in  this  industry 
are  said  to  be  "in  communications";  their  efforts,  in  their  own 
specialized  organizations,  are  for  hire  by  other  groups,  and  their 
attention  is  directed  outward  toward  modifying  the  environment  in 
favor  of  their  clients.   We  are  not  concerned  v/ith  this  industry, 
for  all  its  interest  otherwise,  nor  are  we  concerned  with  inter- 
organizational  communications  generally.   We  are  concerned  with 
its  absolutely  central  role  as  a  function  of  the  executive  within 
organizations . 
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Definition  of  Communication 

An  exhaustive  definition  of  communication,,   even  for  our 
restricted  purposes,  would  assume  the  proportions  of  a  lengthy 
text.   We  must  simplify  our  definition,  free  it  of  the  many  and 
important  psychological  aspects  that  define  just  how  it  takes 
effect  in  individual  nervous  systems,  and  make  our  version  opera- 
tional.  Communication  results  when  one  person  in  an  organization, 
by  verbal  or  other  means,  transmits  an  item  of  his  thought  or 
reveals  one  of  his  attitudes  to  one  or  more  others  who  usually  find 
their  own  thought  and  behavior  modified  by  the  disclosure.   Commu- 
nication takes  place  in  this  most  basic  sense  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  recipient  understands  what  the  communicator  meant  to 
impart,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  already  possessed  the 
information  itself,  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to 
receive  what  he  did  or  decides  to  do  anything  about  it.   This 
restricted  operational  definition  does  presuppose,  with  an  important 
exception,  that  the  communicator  intended  to  impart  something,  and 
that  this  purposive  information  was  aimed  at  known  persons  within 
a  social  organization. 

The  important  exception  to  purposive  or  deliberate  communica- 
tion exists  in  the  area  of  behaviorism:  it  is  those  utterances 
interpreted  by  members  of  the  organization  as  pertinent  to  them 
which  are  not  so  considered  by  the  communicator;  and  those  non- 
voiced  attitudes  erroneously  interpreted  by  associates  which 
nevertheless  modify  their  behavior.   Although  passing  reference  will 
be  made  to  this  important  class  of  informal  communications,  we  are 
concerned  primarily  with  formal  ones--those  that  are  conscious, 
directed,  and  intended  to  enlarge  knowledge  and  affect  behavior. 1 

Leadership  and  Communication 

The  executive  functions,  according  to  Chester  I.  Barnard,  are 
those  of  providing  a  system  of  communications,  the  securing  of 
essential  contributions,  and  the  formulation  and  definition  of 
organizational  purpose, ^  These  functions  are  necessary  and  inextri- 
cably interconnected;  all  exist  and  are  dynamic  at  the  same  time, 
but  we  may  for  convenience  impose  a  chronological  order  on  them. 
We  will  assume  that  an  incipient  executive  would  first  conceive  a 
general  purpose  (or  more  likely  have  one  initially  proposed  to  him), 


lAn  obscure  but  possibly  helpful  definition  that  touches  on 
this  point  is  given  by  Giorgio  Braga:  "Hence  a  primary  definition 
of  communication  is  that  it  is  a  special  type  of  interaction  in 
which  the  formal  aspects  prevail  on  the  energetic  one."  Giorgio 
Braga,  "Toward  a  General  Theory  of  Communication, "  in  Political 
Research:  Organization  and  Design  (May,  i960),  12. 

p 
Chester  I.  Barnard,  The  Functions  of  the  Executive  (Cambridge 

Harvard  University  Press,  1951],  p.  217. 
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that  he  would  next  establish  the  outlines  of  a  system  of  communi- 
cation, and  that  lastly  he  would  set  about  securing  essential 
contributions  by  offering  inducements  to  prospective  contributors. 
Once  original  purpose  is  conceived,  and  as  common  purpose  evolves 
through  its  successful  communications  from  a  center,  a  system  of 
consciously  coordinated  activities  develops.   At  this  point  an 
organization  has  come  into  being. 

The  primary  executive  now  occupies  a  communications  center,  to 
which  are  appended  other  subsidiary  communications  centers  in  the 
persons  of  subordinate  executives.   Creating  the  positions,  staffing 
them,  and  inculcating  common  purpose  is  the  executive  function.   The 
success  with  which  suitable  inducements  are  offered,  i.e.,  communi- 
cated, to  persons  with  skills  appropriate  to  the  common  purpose,  is 
itself  a  significant  measure  of  executive  leadership. 

Communications,  then,  is  the  dynamic  element  that  links  common 
purpose  with  the  willingness  of  persons  to  contribute  their  efforts 
to  the  organization.   It  is  the  operational  phase  of  turning  purpose 
into  effort,  since  inducements  can  be  offered  only  through  communi- 
cations. 3  The  continuation  of  a  system  of  consciously  coordinated 
activities  depends  on  the  adoption  and  continuous  communication  of 
new  goals  as  old  ones  are  accomplished  or  abandoned.   Communication 
is  the  only  overt  part  of  the  organization  per  se;  the  rest  is 
subjective  and  remains  in  the  minds  of  men  as  intangible  structure 
of  common  understanding  and  contingent  mutual  responsibility. 

Communication  as  an  executive  function  has  at  least  two  aspects 
that  may  be  mentioned  here,  although  they  will  be  taken  up  again  in 
later  comments  on  authority  and  power.   Joint  contributions  to  the 
formulation  and  refinement  of  purpose,  within  an  existing  organi- 
zation, may  involve  the  collegiate  activity  of  all  persons  occupying 
a  communications  center,  i.e.,  all  executives.   The  results  of  such 
deliberations  may  make  action  mandatory  or  simply  provide  advice  to 
the  chief  executive  but,  in  either  case,  they  should  be  distinguished 
sharply  from  communications  which  are  intended  to  translate  purpose 
into  the  positive  acts  necessary  for  realization  of  goals. 

Another  distinction,  involving  a  different  class  of  operational 
communications,  is  the  communicated  leadership  of  a  personal  or 
institutional  symbol--one  which  inspires  such  qualities  as  trust, 
fear,  and  effort.   Such  a  symbol  modifies  behavior  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  conscious  and  purposeful  activity  that  offers 
inducements  and  distributes  duties.   We  are  concerned,  primarily, 
with  the  latter  type.   Earl  Latham,  among  many  others,  has  emphasized 
the  proposition  that  ideas  such  as  hierarchy  and  organization  are  in 
the  minds  of  men  and  have  no  objective  existence,  and  that  they  must 


3 Ibid. ,  p.  89  ff. 
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reflect  common  purpose.   It  follows,  he  believes,  and  we  are  led  to 
accept,  that  this  implantation  can  occur  only  through  a  system  of 
communication.^ 

Leadership  and  communication  may  be  viewed  as  inseparable 
conceptions,  the  first  an  ascertainable  or  imputed  fact  at  any  given 
moment,  the  second  as  its  indispensable  dynamic.   The  leader-executivt 
who  does  not  communicate,  either  symbolically  or  overtly,  is  a  contra- 
diction and  does  not  exist  in  the  real  world. 


The  Requirements  of  a  Communication  System 

The  requirements  of  a  communication  system  in  any  given  kind  of 
organization  have  been  intensively  studied  and  reduced  to  prescrip- 
tive texts.   All  of  us  are  familiar  with  many  kinds  of  printed  matter 
that  describes,  or  purports  to  describe,  those  methods  and  techniques 
which  are  believed  by  the  composer  to  facilitate  best  the  actual 
transmission  of  communications  to  the  various  units  of  the  organi- 
zation.  However,  we  are  concerned  here  only  with  the  requirements 
of  rule  and  structure  that  are  generally  applicable. 

The  methods  of  communication  are  of  at  least  two  general  kinds. 
Language,  written  and  oral,  is  basic,  and  is  generally  the  only 
method  in  most  organizations  that  is  ordered  and  rationalized,  and 
commonly  is  the  only  means  that  is  recognized  as  existing  at  all. 
To  the  method  of  language  should  be  added  a  second  "language, "  the 
language  of  a  systematic  symbolization  that  is  understood  by  the 
initiated.   This  method  is  the  language  of  numbers- -mathematics  and 
statistics  in  their  many  forms  and  refinements. 

The  second  general  method  is  that  found  in  gestures,  facial 
expressions,  and  the  many  cues  to  attitude  and  disposition  that  are 
eagerly  observed  and  interpreted  by  contributors  as  valuable 
supplementary  sources  of  information. 5  in  some  highly  refined 
organizations,  principally  religious  and  military  ones,  stylized 
gestures  may  be  given  a  standard  communication  value,  e.g.,  the 
salute,  and  benefactory  gestures.   Some  study  has  been  made  of  the 
significance  of  these  methods,  but  few  organizations  attempt  to 
rationalize  and  use  them  purposively. 

Assuming  that  the  methods  of  a  communications  system  are 
restricted  to  language  and  number,  several  widely  accepted  require- 
ments emerge.   Barnard's  requirements,  which  have  general  currency, 

4  Earl  D.  Latham,  "Hierarchy  and  Hieratic s, "    Ideas  and  Issues 
in  Public  Administration,  ed.  Dwight  Waldo  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill, 
1953),  p.  112. 

5 We  leave  out  here  such  non-verbal  devices  as  signaling,  which 
are  usually  representative  of  language  and  therefore  may  be  classifies 
as  techniques. 
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follow: °   (i)  The  channels  of  communication  should  be  known  definitely 
to  every  contributor,  (2)  there  should  be  a  definite  formal  channel 
to  everyone  concerned,  (?)  the  lines  of  communication  should  be  as 
short  and  direct  as  possible,  and  (4)  normally  the  complete  line 
should  be  used. 

While  these  rules  have  a  prima  facie  plausibility  with  which 
few  if  any  of  us  would  argue,  some  further  explanation  is  indicated. 
For  our  purpose,  communications  are  the  overt  expression  of  executive 
decisions  and  are,  therefore,  the  authoritative  disposition  of  duties 
and  the  allocation  of  rewards.   Some  communications  are  the  only 
explicit  evidence  that  the  "organization"  exists,  and  the  only 
vehicle  through  which  this  system  of  consciously  coordinated 
activities  may  be  harmoniously  adjusted.   Several  requirements 
follow:   (l)  The  communicators,  or  executives,  must  be  themselves 
generalists  in  their  organization  and  personally  adequate.   To  some 
extent  this  is  a  redundant  statement;  it  recognizes  that  people 
communicate  to  people,  and  must  be  presumed  to  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.   (2)  The  line  of  communication  must  not  be  interrupted 
while  the  organization  functions.   Again,  if  communications  is  the 
dynamic  that  brings  into  being  an  organization,  it  is  simultaneously 
the  dynamic  that  effects  the  continuing  coordination  that  perpetuates 
it.   (3)  Every  communication  must  be  known  to  be  authentic  by  its 
recipient;  that  is,  the  recipient  must  know,  if  he  is  to  accept  and 
act  appropriately  on  the  instruction  and  information  given,  that  the 
the  communicator  occupies  the  position  of  authority  indicated,  that 
his  position  authorized  the  communication  given,  and  that  it  actually 
comes  from  that  person. 7  Authority,  as  well  as  leadership,  is 
implicit  in  formal  communications  and  can  only  be  made  effective 
through  them. 

Details  on  the  relationship  of  authority  and  communication 
need  to  be  deferred  to  a  later  lecture  on  authority  itself;  the  role 
of  communication  in  informal  organization  is  treated  in  the  next 
section.   Of  the  latter  phenomenon  we  may  say  here,  however,  that  no 
alert  executive  neglects  the  communications  chain  that  exists  through 
informal  organization.   These  channels  are  particularly  useful  for 
transmission  of  tentative  decisions,  often  phrased  as  "requests, " 
that  either  lie  on  the  periphery  of  formal  authority  or  are  trans- 
mitted in  order  to  learn,  by  an  upward  flow  of  informal  advice, 
whether  or  not  formal  instruction  would  produce  a  desired  result. 

This  last  reference  to  two-way  communication  is  important,  and 
a  comment  on  it  may  be  used  to  close  this  brief  summary  of  require- 
ments.  All  of  us  know  that  the  executive,  barring  omniscience,  is 
dependent  on  reports  from  the  work  units  of  the  organization  in  order 
to  know  whether  purpose  is  being  accomplished,  how  well,  and  how  it 


^Barnard,  op.  cit.,  p.  175  ff.   Barnard  lists  three  other  rules 
that  will  be  mentioned  later. 


7 Ibid.,  p.  179  ff. 
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might  be  improved.   The  executive  must  act  as  a  generalist;  organi- 
zational well-being  as  a  whole  dictates  the  content  of  his  communi- 
cations.  Below  the  middle-management  level,  and  unfortunately 
sometimes  within  it,  personal,  departmental,  and  work-unit  consid- 
erations may  be  perceived  more  clearly  and  valued  more  highly  than 
those  of  the  whole  enterprise.   The  executive  must  take  care, 
therefore,  that  upward-flowing  communications  from  a  subordinate 
unit  are  not  thought  necessarily  to  reflect  total  organizational 
needs. °     The  boss  may  be  told  what  it  is  believed  that  he  wants  to 
hear  rather  than  what  he  should  hear;  a  basic  requirement  of  a 
communications  system  is  a  means  of  preventing  this  filtration  from 
adversely  affecting  the  executive's  judgment. 

One  final  general  requirement  should  be  mentioned.  Channels 
of  communication  exist  not  only  from  executives  to  work  units  and 
back,  but  also  within  the  executive  organization  within  work  units. 
Dub in  said  that  holding  down  the  number  of  links  among  work  units 
promotes  the  stability  of  organization. 9  Although  Dubin  may  not 
refer  precisely  to  the  point  we  raise,  we  may  take  his  conclusion 
to  mean  that  minimizing  formal  lateral  communications  stabilizes 
organization  by  reducing  the  chances  that  unauthenticated  and  non- 
authoritative  messages  may  be  confused  with  those  that  are  genuine. 

The  Role  of  Communication  in  Organization 

Barnard  has  identified  the  elements  of  organization  as 
(l)  willingness  to  serve,  (2)  common  purpose,  and  (3)  communica- 
tion. 10  Items  one  and  two  of  his  elements  have  been  considered 
earlier  and  will  be  again,  but  for  us  now  item  three,  communication, 
is  first.   Upon  communication,  Barnard  insists,  depends  the  present 
and  potential  size,  structure,  complexity,  and  scope  of  the  organi- 
zation.  Since  the  capacity  of  executives  to  allocate  duties  and 
dispense  rewards  depends  upon  communication,  this  proposition  is 
not  hard  to  accept.   Using  the  phraseology  of  Dorwin  Cartwright  may 
help  to  illustrate  the  centrality  of  the  communication  system. 

Cartwright  refers  to  the  sub-units  doing  the  work  of  the 
organization,  as  distinguished  from  the  executive  work  of  maintaining 
the  organization,  as  work-units.   Schematically  these  work-units 
are  those  boxes,  in  the  familiar  organization  box-and-line  chart, 


°Rensis  Likert,  "A  Motivation  Approach  to  a  Modified  Theory 
of  Organization  and  Management,"  Modern  Organization  Theory,  ed. 
Mason  Haire  (New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1959),  p.  195- 

^Robert  Dubin,  "Stability  of  Human  Organization, "  ibid. , 
p.  218  ff . 


10Barnard,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
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that  are  found  below  the  level  of  middle  management  .H  Communi- 
cation centers  should  tie  each  unit  to  a  higher  executive  position; 
these  positions  are  themselves  communications  centers.   When  these 
"articulation  points"  are  appropriately  numerous  and  effectively 
manned,  the  number  of  work-units  may  be  large  and  their  tasks 
varied.   In  other  words,  if  Barnard's  requirements  of  a  communi- 
cations system  are  met,  the  organization's  purposes  may  be  complex 
and  the  efforts  of  many  contributors  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  them. 
Conversely,  when  communications  are  poor  and  slow,  purpose  must  be 
simplified  and  the  number  of  units  reduced  or  the  enterprise  will 
fly  apart.   Well-formulated  purposes,  and  the  work  structure  to 
effect  them,  remain  as  hopes  and  wishes  until  the  communications 
system  is  established,  and  succeed  or  fail  afterward  to  the  extent 
that  the  system  functions  adequately. 

In  well-established  complex  organizations  temporary  failure 
in  formal  communications  may  be  offset,  for  a  time,  by  two  factors: 
(l)  The  memory  of  purpose  formulation  and  operating  instructions 
may  suffice  until  the  lines  are  re-established.   (2)  Informal 
channels  may  bear  the  burden  briefly  pending  effective  reoccupation 
of  executive  positions.   Informal  channels  are  essential  in  any 
complex  organization  and  are,  in  any  case,  inevitable.   Barnard  has 
summarized  the  role  in  communications  of  informal  organization  by 
laying  stress  on  its  capacity  to  transmit  "intangible  facts, 
opinions,  suggestions"  that  cannot  be  transmitted  through  formal 
channels  without  overloading  them  and,  even  more  significant  to  us, 
without  raising  issues  that  would  then  require  executive  decisions. 12 

Enough  has  been  said  to  support  the  proposition  that  communi-1 
cations  is  the  objective  and  dynamic  cement  that  turns  plans  into 
action,  that  initially  bridges,  and  must  continue  to  bridge,  the  gd 
between  purposes  on  the  one  hand  and  appropriate  contributions  on 
the  other.   In  practice,  the  pattern  of  communications  determines 
the  nature  of  the  organization. 

Extending  and  elaborating  upon  communications  would  carry  us 
beyond  present  purposes  and  into  specific  methods  and  techniques. 
It  is  essential  to  know,with  Marschak  and  Dubin,  that  executives 
can  seldom  wait  for  full  information,  "stimuli- saturation, "  which 
may  paralyze  the  capacity  to  act  at  all. 13  But  these  fascinating 
aspects  of  communications  must,  with  many  others,  be  deferred  for 
fuller  treatment  in  a  later  chapter. 


1  Dorwin  Cartwright,  "The  Potential  Contribution  of  Graph 
Theory  to  Organization  Theory,"  Modern  Organization  Theory,  op^cit . , 
p.  261.  ~ 
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Barnard,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 

!3 Jacob  Mars-chak,  "Efficient  and  Viable  Organizational  Forms, " 
Modern  Organization  Theory,  op.  cit.,  p.  183;  and  Robert  Dubin, 
op.  cit.,  p.  227. 


CHAPTER  6 
ORGANIZATION  AS  A  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  PROCESS 

Coleman  B.  Ransone,  Jr. 

Form,  both  in  government  as  a  whole  and  when  applied  to 
organization,  is  a  significant  factor  in  administration.   To  accept 
this  view  does  not  mean  that  one  can  tell  how  a  country  is  governed 
by  reading  the  constitution  or  that  one  can  tell  how  an  agency  is 
administered  by  studying  its  organization  chart.   However,  it  is 
quite  another  matter  to  say  that  the  legal  and  institutional  frame- 
work of  an  agency  has  an  effect  on  its  operations  and  on  those  who 
administer  its  program.   Consequently,  it  makes  a  difference  not 
only  whether  a  government  is  democratic  or  totalitarian  but  also 
whether  in  a  democratic  government  the  administrative  machinery  is 
arranged  in  a  logical  pattern.   Even  under  a  democratic  system  this 
pattern  may  be  arranged  in  many  different  ways,  and  the  arrangement 
chosen  mades  a  significant  difference  to  the  administrator. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  analyze  the  problem  of  developing  a 
logical  arrangement  by  considering  three  concepts:  First,  the 
importance  of  organization  to  administration  and  its  relationships 
to  the  other  management  functions;  second,  a  working  definition  of 
organization;  and  finally,  a  series  of  propositions  which  I  call 
"working  concepts  in  organization. "  These  descriptive  terms  were 
chosen  deliberately  as  opposed  to  such  terms  as  "principles  of 
organization, "  because  the  latter  phrase  denotes  a  much  greater 
degree  of  certainty  about  these  propositions  than  the  present  state 
of  organization  theory  permits.   The  concepts  we  will  discuss  are 
far  from  precise  or  "scientific, "  either  in  their  formulation  or  in 
their  application.   However,  they  are  a  series  of  propositions  which, 
over  time,  seem  to  have  proved  to  be  the  best  general  guide  lines  to 
follow  in  establishing  new  organizations  or  in  reorganizing  old 
ones.l 


Since  these  lectures  seek  to  present  a  summary  of  traditional 
concepts  in  organization  theory,  they  make  no  claims  of  originality. 
They  are  based  primarily  on  Papers  on  the  Science  of  Administration, 
edited  by  Luther  Gulick  and  L.Urwick  and  first  published  by  the 
Institute  of  Public  Administration  in  New  York  in  1937.   Most  of 
the  concepts  discussed  are  taken  from  the  first  three  papers  by 
Gulick,  Urwick,  and  James  D.  Mooney.   This  book  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  a  short,  authoritative  source  for  the  classic  tradition 
of  organization  theory. 
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The  Place  of  Organization  in  Administration 

While  none  of  my  colleagues  who  have  preceded  me  in  this 
series  seem  to  have  been  hardy  enough  to  define  "administration" 
explicitly,  it  appears  to  me  from  reading  their  lectures  that  they 
would  agree  that  administration  is  concerned  with  carrying  out 
certain  purposes  or  goals.   The  end  product  may  be  either  a  physical 
object  or  the  provision  of  a  certain  type  of  service.   Thus  the  end 
result  of  a  particular  administrative  process  may  be  the  production 
of  some  concrete  object,  like  an  automobile  or  a  stretch  of  highway. 
It  may  also  be  a  much  less  concrete  objective,  such  as  the  prevention 
of  disease,  the  education  of  all  children  between  six  and  eighteen, 
the  rapid  and  accurate  transmission  of  the  mail,  or  the  provision  of 
certain  services  for  the  aged. 

However,  regardless  of  the  particular  kind  of  administrative 
enterprise  in  question,  any  agency,  either  governmental  or  business, 
must  consider  four  things  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission. 
First,  the  agency  must  have  a  purpose.   This  purpose  must  be  as 
clearly  defined  as  possible,  it  must  be  understood  by  all  those 
engaged  in  the  enterprise,  and  it  must  be  accepted  by  those  who  are 
part  of  the  organization.   Secondly,  there  must  be  an  effective 
structure  or  organization  if  this  purpose  is  to  be  realized.   Third, 
there  must  be  people  who  will  devote  a  considerable  part  of  their 
energy  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  agency's  purpose.   This  facet  is 
related  to  the  whole  field  of  recruiting,  retaining,  and  motivating 
qualified  personnel.   Finally,  there  must  be  funds  to  support  the 
enterprise.   Even  if  an  agency  has  a  clear-cut  purpose,  a  reasonable 
organization,  and  motivated  personnel,  it  cannot  function  without 
money.   In  most  governmental  situations  these  funds  must  come  from 
the  legislature,  and  this  introduces  us  to  the  whole  field  of  agency 
relations  with  the  legislature  and  also  those  relations  with  the 
public  which  are  directed  toward  convincing  the  public  to  support 
the  agency's  request  to  the  legislature  for  funds.   In  short,  any 
enterprise  must  have  purpose,  organization,  personnel,  and  funds. 
If  it  is  to  be  truly  effective,  it  must  also  have  in  its  top  adminis- 
tration and  through  the  hierarchy  that  rather  intangible  ingredient 
called  leadership. 

Our  concern  today  is  with  the  second  element--organization--in 
what  might  be  called  the  big  four  in  administration.   It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  organization  in  adminis- 
tration to  a  group  of  practitioners  of  the  art.   However,  because 
it  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  day-to-day  environment,  we  sometimes 
tend  to  overlook  its  significance. 

A  brief  excerpt  from  an  article  by  Nikolai  Lenin  in  Pravda  in 
1918  called  "The  Urgent  Problems  of  Soviet  Rule"  is  a  reminder  that 
not  only  all  democratic  governments  and  businesses  see  the  importance 
of  organization  but  also  those  governments  which  are  dedicated  to 
other  aims.   This  article  is  particularly  impressive  because  it 
points  out  the  universality  of  the  need  for  organization  regardless 
of  whether  the  ultimate  goal  is  democratic  government  or  totalitarian 
dictatorship.   While  it  has  been  over  fifty  years  since  Lenin  wrote 
*h.t3  article  in  the  early  days  of  communist  rule  in  Russia,  it  is 
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doubtful  whether  the  problem  he  discussed  has  become  any  less  acute 
with  the  passage  of  time.   In  terms  of  communist  purposes,  his  point 
still  has  great  validity,  and  the  article  probably  should  be  a  part 
of  the  assigned  reading  for  Fidel  Castro,  who  seems  to  be  having 
similar  problems  with  governmental  organization  in  Cuba.   In  part, 
Lenin  wrote  as  follows: 

We  are  now  confronted  by  the  problem  which  is  the  most  urgent 
and  which  characterizes  the  present  period;  to  organize  the 
management  of  Russia.   We,  the  Bolshevik  party,  have  convinced 
Russia.   We  have  won  Russia  from  the  rich  for  the  poor,  from 
the  exploiters  for  the  toilers.   It  is  now  up  to  us  to  manage 
Russia.   For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  work  the 
Socialist  party  has  succeeded  in  completing,  essentially,  the 
task  of  winning  power  and  suppressing  the  exploiters,  and  in 
coming  close  to  the  problem  of  management.   We  must  prove 
worthy  of  this.   We  must  not  fail  to  see  that  besides  the 
ability  to  convince  and  win  in  civil  war,  successful  management 
depends  on  the  ability  for  practical  organization.   Were  we 
to  attempt  now  to  continue  the  expropriation  of  capital  with 
the  same  intensity  as  heretofore,  we  would  surely  be  defeated; 
for  our  work  of  the  organization  of  proletarian  accounting  and 
control  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  work  of  the  direct  "expro- 
priation of  the  expropriators."  If  we  will  not  turn  all  our 
efforts  to  the  work  of  the  organization  of  accounting  and 
control  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  this  problem,  we  shall  over- 
come our  shortcomings  and  shall  win  our  "campaign"  against 
capital. 2 

The  need  for  proper  organization  is  recognized  both  by  govern- 
ment and  business  in  democratic  nations  and  by  communist  and  fascist 
dictatorships  as  well.   Consequently,  the  technical  aspects  of 
organization  which  we  are  considering  here  today  also  might  be 
considered  with  equal  reason  by  a  lecturer  at  Moscow  University. 
However,  the  ecological  setting  is  so  different  in  the  two  countries 
that  we  probably  would  get  quite  different  results  in  the  application 
of  even  the  technical  aspect  of  organization  to  a  given  problem. 

The  process  of  organization,  especially  governmental  organi- 
zation, seems  to  have  a  threefold  aspect.   In  fact,  organization 
probably  should  be  described  as  a  three-dimensional  process.   In 
practice,  an  administrator  concerned  with  the  problem  of  organizing 
a  new  agency  or  reorganizing  an  old  one  must  deal  with  all  three 
dimensions  of  this  process,  frequently  simultaneously.   These  three 
aspects  of  organization  theory  are  organization  as  a  technical  proces: 
as  a  sociological  process,  and  as  a  political  process. 


2Nikolai  Lenin,  "The  Urgent  Problems  of  the  Soviet  Rule," 
Pravda,  April  28,  1919-   Translated  in  Bulletin  of  the  Taylor  Society, 
June  1919*  vol.  4,  pp.  35-7.   Quoted  in  Albert  Lepawsky,  Adminis- 
tration: The  Art  and  Science  of  Organization  and  Management  (New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1949),  pp.  170-71. 
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While  we  will  deal  primarily  in  this  lecture  with  organization 
as  a  technical  process,  the  working  concepts  of  organization  which 
are  to  be  presented  are  not,  in  themselves,  sufficient  to  form  a 
basis  for  organizational  theory.   The  human  and  political  aspects 
of  organization  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  art  of  organization 
as  it  is  actually  practiced  and  thus  must  be  taken  into  account  even 
in  presenting  organization  in  its  more  theoretical  aspects.   In  fact, 
in  a  given  situation  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  sociological 
and  political  aspects  of  the  process  to  affect  the  results  in  such 
a  way  that  the  actual  organization  which  is  established  takes  a  form 
almost  directly  contrary  to  that  which  would  have  been  established 
from  a  consideration  of  the  technical  aspects  of  organization  alone. 

In  an  operating  situation,  technical  considerations  must  be 
balanced  against  the  human  and  political  factors  in  arriving  at  the 
best  obtainable  organization  for  a  given  agency  at  a  given  time  and 
place.   However,  in  one  lecture  we  can  at  best  only  sketch  the  con- 
cepts involved  in  organization  as  a  technical  process,  to  say  nothing 
of  human  and  political  considerations.   Consequently,  we  will  concen- 
trate our  attention  on  the  techniques  of  organization  with  the 
realization  that  we  are  discussing  only  one  aspect  of  a  truly  three- 
dimensional  process. 

A  Definition  of  Organization 

There  are  a  number  of  definitions  of  organization  which  would 
serve  adequately  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion,  and  certainly  I 
am  not  wedded  to  any  one  definition.   However,  there  is  a  definition 
used  by  John  Gaus  which  I  recommend  because  of  its  relative  brevity, 
simplicity,  and  inclusiveness.   Gaus  has  defined  organization  as 

the  arrangement  of  personnel  for  facilitating  the  accomplishment 
of  some  agreed  purpose  through  the  allocation  of  functions  and 
responsibilities.   It  is  the  relating  of  efforts  and  capacities 
of  individuals  and  groups  engaged  upon  a  common  task  in  such  a 
way  to  secure  the  desired  objective  with  the  least  friction 
and  most  satisfaction  to  those  for  whom  the  task  is  done  and 
those  engaged  in  the  enterprise. 3 

This  definition  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  discussion 
of  working  concepts  in  organization,  since  all  of  them  relate  to 
Gaus's  definition  of  organization.   For  example,  Gaus  suggests  two 
of  the  major  problems  in  organization  in  the  first  sentence  of  his 
definition.   The  first  of  these  is  the  problem  of  organizational 
structure.   This  problem  is  suggested  by  the  phrase  "arrangement  of 


•^John  M.  Gaus,  Leonard  D.  White,  and  Marshall  E.  Dimock,  The 
Frontiers  of  Public  Administration  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1936 J,  pp.  56-7-   This  definition  is  quoted  with  approval  by 
Leonard  White  in  his  text,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Public 
Administration,  fourth  edition,  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1955). 
p.  2b. 
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personnel  to  facilitate  some  agreed  purpose."  The  problem  of  what 
is  the  proper  arrangement  and  how  it  may  be  obtained  is  one  of  our 
principal  concerns ,  and  its  solution  involves  almost  all  of  our 
working  concepts  in  organization. 

The  first  sentence  also  suggests  one  of  the  other  basic 
concepts  in  organization—the  concept  of  division  of  work,  or 
specialization—a  proposition  on  which  much  of  our  organization 
theory  rests.   This  concept  is  seen  by  Gaus  as  "the  allocation  of 
functions  and  responsibilities."  It  is  with  this  aspect  of  organi- 
zation that  I  would  like  to  begin  the  discussion  of  working  concepts 
in  organization  or  organization  as  a  technical  process. 

Working  Concepts  in  Organization  Theory 

Specialization 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  any  organization  that  is  large 
enough  to  involve  more  than  a  very  small  number  of  employees  is  the 
concept  of  division  of  work,  or  specialization.   While  this  is  a 
familiar  concept  in  our  everyday  operations,  it  is  so  familiar  that 
we  probably  seldom  stop  to  think  of  the  reasons  for  it  or  its 
advantages  or  the  guide  lines  which  can  be  used  in  achieving  it 
most  effectively.   Consequently,  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider 
first,  the  reasons  for  specialization  as  a  working  concept  of 
organization,  and  second,  the  advantages  and  some  of  the  dangers  of 
specialization. 

In  any  organization  work  is  divided  for  several  very  practical 
reasons.   First,  the  possible  range  of  human  knowledge  and  skill 
has  become  so  great  that  one  man  cannot  possibly  know  all  the 
principles  or  even  the  techniques  of  the  processes  necessary  for 
modern  administration.   Because  one  individual  cannot  comprehend 
the  whole  range  of  administration,  we  divide  work  so  that  a  complex 
task  may  be  subdivided  into  units  which  are  small  enough  to  fall 
within  the  comprehension  of  one  person. 

Closely  allied  to  this  very  practical  reason  for  specializa- 
tion is  another  also  based  on  the  concept  of  man's  limited  capacity. 
This  is  the  fact  that  men  differ  in  capacity  and  skill.   Some 
psychologists  disagree  as  to  whether  these  differences  stem  from 
man's  nature  or  whether  they  are  the  result  of  environment  and 
training.   Most  psychologists  would  probably  assign  the  greatest 
weight  to  environment  and  training  and  would  argue  that  man's 
capacity  and  skill  at  a  given  point  in  his  career  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  effects  of  his  environment  and  training  rather  than  the  result 
of  any  innate  natural  capacity. 

We  need  not  determine  the  "truth"  in  this  matter  for  our 
purposes  here.   However,  we  do  need  to  take  into  consideration  what 
appears  to  be  a  matter  of  common  experience,  namely,  there  will  be 
differences  among  individuals  of  roughly  the  same  age  group  in 
skills  and  capacity.   If  this  is  not  the  case,  our  friends  in 
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personnel  management  have  developed  some  rather  elaborate  examination 
systems  to  little  purpose ,  and  the  ritual  I  perform  each  time  I 
grade  a  set  of  papers  has  little  point. 

A  third  reason  for  specialization  is  that  one  man  cannot  do 
two  unrelated  tasks  at  the  same  time  without  a  loss  in  efficiency. 
If  we  are  to  get  the  best  results  from  a  division  of  work,  it  should 
be  divided  in  such  a  fashion  that  a  person  will  be  engaged  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  kind  of  work.   If  he  must  stop  one 
operation  and  begin  another ,  if  he  has  to  "shift  gears, "  either  in 
his  physical  motions  or  even  in  his  thinking  process,  there  will  be 
a  lag  when  the  shift  occurs  and  a  consequent  loss  of  time  and 
efficiency. 

This  is  easily  seen  in  a  production  line  process,  but  it  is 
also  applicable  to  most  office  situations  and  even  to  higher  level 
positions  as  well.   The  old  saying  that  practice  makes  perfect  has 
much  more  validity  if  it  is  applied  to  operation  of  a  particular 
machine,  a  particular  skill,  or  a  given  set  of  techniques.   Of 
course,  as  one  goes  higher  in  the  hierarchy,  the  application  of 
this  concept  becomes  more  difficult,  since  the  essence  of  executive 
positions  is  the  synthesis  of  diverse  specialities  operating  at 
levels  below  them  in  the  hierarchy.   However,  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  positions  to  which  this  proposition  does  apply.   For  example, 
this  proposition  might  form  the  basis  for  the  assignment  to  an 
accountant  of  sets  of  accounts  which  follow  the  same  form,  or  the 
assignment  to  a  lawyer  of  all  cases  of  a  particular  type.   In  both 
instances  the  details  may  differ,  but  the  approach  and  techniques 
will  be  much  the  same,  and  additional  skill  will  come  from  the 
repeated  experience  of  dealing  with  similar  material. 

We  may  summarize  the  answer  to  the  question  of  why  we  divide 
work  by  saying  that  work  is  divided  because  of  the  requirements  of 
human  nature,  time  and  space,  and  the  limits  of  human  understanding. 
If  we  keep  these  three  propositions  in  mind  in  trying  to  divide  our 
work,  it  should  fall  into  more  logical  parts,  and  these  parts  can 
then  be  more  readily  coordinated. 

The  major  gains  from  specialization  grow  out  of  the  three 
reasons  for  specialization.   In  the  first  place,  division  of  work 
and  specialization  make  possible  the  better  utilization  of  the  skills 
and  abilities  of  each  employee.   It  makes  for  the  establishment  of 
a  set  of  duties  which  can  be  tailored  to  fit  the  skills  and  abilities 
of  persons  with  different  competence.   When  these  persons  are  placed 
in  such  positions,  dividends  in  efficiency,  in  the  more  mechanical 
sense  of  the  term,  and  also  in  worker  satisfaction,  should  result. 
If  the  employee  and  the  job  are  carefully  matched,  the  employee 
should  find  himself  in  a  position  which  is  neither  beyond  his 
capabilities,  so  that  he  becomes  frustrated,  nor  beneath  his  cap- 
abilities, so  that  he  becomes  bored  with  his  work.   Thus  he  should 
be  of  maximum  use  to  the  organization  because  his  capabilities  are 
being  used  to  their  fullest  extent. 
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Secondly j,  specialisation  increases  production  because  it 
saves  time  and  tends  to  eliminate  lost  motion.   If  like  duties  are 
grouped  together,  the  person  occupying  a  given  position  should 
increase  his  production  because  skill  and  speed  come  from  repeatedly 
performing  the  same  set  of  functions.   This  gain,  however,  is  not 
without  its  dangers.   A  file  clerk  may  become  more  skilled  by 
performing  only  the  duties  connected  with  filing,  so  that  there  is 
an  increase  both  in  the  speed  with  which  he  initially  files  the 
material  and  also  greater  speed  in  which  the  filed  material  is 
found.   On  the  other  hand,  the  same  specialization  and  repetitive 
operation  which  produce  these  advantages  may  also  produce  monotony 
and  resultant  lack  of  interest  in  the  job.   This  job  fatigue  is  the 
bane  of  all  those  who  perform  repetitive  tasks  and  creates  numerous 
problems  for  the  supervisor  which  are  far  from  simple  in  their 
solution. 

Third,  specialization  contributes  to  more  economical  production 
because  it  reduces  labor  costs.   A  careful  planning  of  the  division 
of  work  makes  it  possible  to  concentrate  the  simpler  tasks  in  the 
organization  in  a  series  of  lower  positions.   The  employees  who  are 
performing  these  tasks  can  be  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  those  per- 
forming more  complex  operations .   In  governmental  terms  this  means 
that  since  a  messenger  or  a  file  clerk  is  performing  duties  of  a 
lower  skill,  he  may  be  paid  at  a  lower  rate  than  a  stenographer  or 
an  accountant. 

It  might  be  noted  that  all  these  gains  in  specialization 
through  a  division  of  work  may  be  present  in  an  organization  using 
simple  hand  tools  in  industrial  operations  and  in  comparable 
situations  in  government  or  business  when  using  hand  operations  or 
any  pencil  and  paper  process.   The  introduction  of  any  kind  of 
laborsaving  machinery,  ranging  from  a  typewriter  and  adding  machine 
to  the  latest  electronic  data  processing  equipment,  will  simply 
multiply  the  advantages  of  specialization. 

The  principal  gains  from  specialization  may  be  summarized  as: 

(1)  a  better  utilization  of  skills  and  abilities  of  each  employee; 

(2)  a  saving  of  time  and  elimination  of  lost  motion,  with  the 
resultant  increased  production  through  the  increased  skills  that 
come  with  a  repetitive  task;  and  (3)  more  economical  administration 
by  reducing  labor  costs. 

You  may  have  noted  that  some  of  my  discussion  has  been  couched 
in  business  terms  and  that  I  use  such  phrases  as  increased  productior 
when  speaking  of  specialization.   This  is  true  partly  because  much 
of  the  organization  theory  which  I  am  discussing  came  originally 
from  writers  who  were  as  much  concerned  with  business  as  with  govern- 
ment.  However,  I  believe  that  such  reasoning  applies  equally  well 
to  governmental  operations.   While  it  is  difficult  to  apply  dollar 
and  cents  terminology  to  many  functions  in  public  administration, 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  also  apply  the  idea  of  production 
to  many  of  our  functions.   Such  ideas  as  saving  time  and  increased 
production  are  as  essential  to  public  administration  as  they  are  to 
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business  administration,  and  we  should  not  overlook  this  fact 
simply  because  it  is  the  public's  business  we  are  conducting. 


I  think  the  whole  question  of  the  application  of  the  concept 
of  division  of  work  and  specialization  is  illustrated  very  well  by 
an  example  I  saw  during  a  recent  visit  to  my  brother  in  the 
Cheaspeake  Bay  region  of  Virginia.   Down  in  the  part  of  Virginia 
where  my  family  lives,  one  of  the  main  enterprises  is  commercial 
fishing.   A  good  many  of  these  fish  are  now  shipped  out  by  truck, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  they  are  put  into  wooden  boxes  and  are  iced 
down.   One  of  our  neighbors,  who  has  grown  a  little  too  old  for 
active  fishing,  decided  to  go  into  the  business  of  manufacturing 
these  fish  boxes.   He  started  out  with  himself  as  his  only  employee 
and  proceeded  to  construct  the  box  from  scratch.   His  "factory"  was 
his  back  porch,  and  his  only  "equipment"  was  a  hammer  and  saw.   He 
bought  the  lumber,  cut  each  individual  piece,  nailed  these  pieces 
together  to  make  the  two  sides,  two  ends,  and  the  top  and  bottom, 
then  nailed  the  assembled  major  parts  together,  and  had  as  his 
final  product  a  rather  substantial  fish  box.   He  offered  these  for 
sale  at  a  reasonable  rate  and  soon  had  a  good  business.   He  dis- 
covered that  he  could  not  keep  up  with  demand,  so  he  proceeded  to 
hire  two  of  his  neighbors,  who  had  also  retired  from  fishing,  to 
assist  him.   They  moved  out  into  the  barn  and  started  out  as  a 
three-man  group,  with  each  of  the  three  men  building  boxes.   Soon, 
however,  the  original  entrepreneur  changed  his  approach  and  decided 
that  he  would  adopt  more  modern  methods.   Consequently  he  reorganized 
his  box  company.   I  am  sure  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  concepts 
of  organization  or  even  of  the  idea  of  division  of  work.   However, 
the  things  he  did  certainly  indicated  the  validity  of  the  principles 
we  suggested.   What  he  did  first  of  all  was  to  place  one  man  in 
charge  of  all  the  sawing  operations.   A  simple  jig  was  made  which 
had  marked  on  it  all  the  various  sizes  of  lumber,  including  the 
reinforcing  cleats  which  were  used  in  the  boxes.   The  owner  then 
bought  a  secondhand  power  saw,  and  employee  no.  1,  now  equipped  with 
a  power  saw,  proceeded  to  spend  his  whole  time  each  day  in  cutting 
the  lumber  to  size.   The  second  man  was  put  to  work  nailing  the 
boards  onto  the  supporting  cleats  so  that  he  produced  the  finished 
sides,  ends,  bottoms,  and  tops.   These  were  stacked  in  piles 
according  to  their  different  dimensions.   The  third  man,  who  was  the 
original  instigator  of  the  idea,  took  over  the  job  of  nailing  these 
together  into  finished  boxes  and  checking  the  boxes  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  substantially  constructed. 

Thus  we  had  division  of  work  and  the  application  of  all  the 
rules  of  specialization  which  we  have  found  here.   Both  of  the  first 
two  men  had  a  full  day's  work  in  their  particular  operation.   The 
third  man  took  only  half  a  day  because  it  was  easier  for  him  to  nail 
the  finished  product  together  and  therefore  faster  for  him  to 
complete  the  task  than  it  was  for  the  other  two  to  perform  their 
operations.   This  would  appear  to  be  a  violation  of  one  of  our 
concepts,  but  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  transporting  the  boxes 
to  the  persons  who  had  ordered  them  and  keeping  up  with  the  paper 
work  of  the  organization.   In  other  words,  he  added  executive 
functions  to  his  working  functions.   Because  he  was  concerned  with 
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selling,  with  planning  the  work  flow,  and  with  coordinating  the 
efforts  of  others,  he  actually  became,  in  organizational  terms,  an 
executive.   As  Barnard  would  say,  he  was  now  devoting  a  part  of  his 
time  to  executive  functions.   These  are  functions  not  involving  the 
actual  manufacture  of  the  agency's  product  but  are  those  involving 
getting  the  other  persons  to  work  together  in  their  organization 
toward  an  agreed  upon  purpose . 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  result  of  this  reorganization  was 
that  more  boxes  were  produced  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  and 
consequently  there  was  more  profit  for  our  retired  fisherman.  Almost 
all  of  the  propositions  in  the  field  of  specialization  which  we  have 
previously  discussed  can  be  applied  with  a  little  time  and  thought 
to  this  simple  operation  of  making  boxes.   With  considerably  more 
time  and  thought,  they  can  be  applied  to  any  operation  and  conse- 
quently are  fairly  valid  concepts  for  any  sort  of  organization. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  net  result  of 
specialization  is  division  of  work  into  logical  units  which  are 
related  to  an  agreed  purpose  of  the  enterprise.   This  leaves  us  with 
what  many  writers  regard  as  the  $64  question  in  administration. 
That  is,  how  to  get  parts  to  work  together  in  fulfilling  the  purpose 
of  the  organization.   This  is  another  way  of  saying  how  we  can 
achieve  coordination. 

The  answer  to  this  question  in  its  very  broad  terms  is  that 
we  achieve  coordination  by  (l)  the  dominance  of  an  idea  and/or 
(2)  proper  organization.   While  we  are  principally  concerned  with 
the  latter  solution,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  it  is  only  half 
the  answer  to  the  problem  of  coordination.   Proper  organization 
alone  cannot  achieve  coordination  because  we  are  dealing  with  the 
activities,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  activities,  of  persons.   We 
are  not  dealing  with  mechanical  parts  of  a  machine,  nor  are  we 
dealing  with  building  blocks  on  an  organization  chart . 

While  it  might  appear  in  this  discussion  that  we  are  excluding 
the  human  factor  in  organization,  this  is  not  the  case.   We  are 
merely  emphasizing,  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  the  technical 
problems  involved  in  organization  as  opposed  to  the  human  and 
political  problems. 

The  Scalar  Process 


As  we  noted  above,  the  concept  of  specialization  and  division 
of  work  is  basic  to  the  concept  of  organization.   However,  it 
leaves  us  with  the  knotty  problem  of  how  to  get  the  parts  which 
result  from  a  division  of  work  back  together  in  a  coordinated  whole 
The  concept  of  hierarchy  is  one  approach  to  this  problem  in  organi- 
zation terms .   While  we  usually  use  the  term  hierarchy  in  speaking 
of  the  gradations  in  an  organization,  the  term  scalar  concept  or 
its  derivative,  the  scalar  process,  is  the  preferred  terminology  in 
organizational  theory.   Both  hierarchy  and  scalar  actually  mean  the 
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same  thing,  and  we  shall  use  them  Interchangeably  In  this  section. 
The  term  scalar  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the  term  scale,  and  it 
means  something  that  is  graded  in  a  series  of  steps.   In  organi- 
zational terms  this  means  the  grading  of  duties,  not  according  to 
the  different  functions  involved  but  according  to  the  degrees  of 
authority  and  corresponding  responsibility.   For  convenience  this 
hierarchical  form  of  organization  can  be  called  the  scalar  chain. 

It  is  a  misconception  to  regard  this  scale  or  chain  merely  as 
a  type  of  organization  characteristic  only  of  large  institutions 
and  organizations  such  as  the  Army,  the  government,  the  church,  and 
the  industry.   The  scalar  principle  is  not  governed  by  size- -it  is 
governed  by  the  type  and  purpose  of  the  organization.   Mooney  and 
Riley,  who  brought  this  proposition  into  prominence,  feel  that  it  is 
a  universal  principle  of  organization.^  Large  organizations  differ 
only  from  the  small  in  that  the  chain  is  longer  in  a  large  organi- 
zation.  According  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  wherever  we  find  two 
positions  related  to  each  other  in  a  superior- subordinate  relation- 
ship, we  have  an  illustration  of  the  scalar  principle. 

It  should  be  emphasized  again  that  there  is  an  important 
distinction  between  the  scalar  principle  and  the  arrangement  of 
positions  by  function,  or  functionalism.   A  scalar  difference  is  a 
difference  between  positions  on  the  basis  of  degree  of  authority  and 
responsibility  so  that  a  superior- subordinate  relationship  is  created 
A  functional  division  is  based  on  a  difference  between  positions 
because  of  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  work  performed.   For  example, 
in  the  Army  the  difference  between  a  general  and  colonel  is  gradation 
of  authority  and  therefore  is  scalar.   However,  the  difference 
between  an  officer  in  the  infantry  and  an  officer  in  the  artillery 
is  functional,  because  we  have  a  distinction  and  difference  between 
the  nature  of  the  duties. 

This  is  much  the  same  kind  of  distinction  we  make  between  the 
grade  and  class  in  the  position  classification  system  used  in  most 
of  our  governmental  operations.   The  differences  between  grades  are 
supposed  to  be  in  part  differences  in  authority  and  responsibility 
and  therefore  are  on  a  scalar  basis  as  the  difference  between  a 
chief  accountant  and  a  senior  accountant.   The  differences  between 
classes  of  positions  of  the  same  grade  are  functional  distinctions 
such  as  those  between  accountants  and  engineers.   Thus,  while  we 
find  both  functional  and  scalar  distinctions  in  organization,  the 
distinctions  we  are   concerned  with  here  are  the  scalar  or  hierar- 
chical differences. 


^J.  0.  Mooney  and  A.  C.  Riley,  The  Principles  of  Organization 
(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1939],  p.  14.   It  should  be 
emphasized  again  that  while  Mooney  and  Riley  have  no  hesitation  in 
labeling  this  concept  as  a  "principle"  of  organization,  the  author 
has  serious  doubts  about  using  a  term  which  implies  such  a  degree 
of  precision  and  certainty.   See  my  statement  on  this  point  in  an 
earlier  section  of  this  lecture. 
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Mooney  and  Riley  go  on  to  expand  this  thesis  by  saying  that 
there  is  a  scalar  process  based  on  this  scalar  principle  which  is 
divided  into  three  principal  phases.   These  phases  are  (l)  leader- 
ship, (2)  delegation,  and  (3)  functional  definition  or  division  of 
duties.   According  to  this  view,  there  is  supreme  leadership 
represented  by  the  person  or  persons  at  the  apex  of  the  hierarchical 
pyramid,  but  in  order  to  exercise  leadership  it  is  necessary  that 
the  person  in  command  delegate  both  authority  and  responsibility  to 
his  subordinates  on  the  various  lower  steps  of  the  scale.   It  is 
important  to  notice  here  that  there  should  be  a  delegation  of  both 
authority  and  responsibility  if  the  scalar  process  is  to  work  out 
in  practice.   The  subordinates  are  frequently  the  heads  of  units 
which  have  been  differentiated  on  the  basis  of  function.   Thus  in  a 
city  government  we  have  a  health  department,  education  department, 
police  department,  and  a  department  of  public  works,  all  based  on 
functional  differences.   However,  the  heads  of  these  units  are 
related  to  the  mayor  or  city  manager  on  the  basis  of  the  scalar 
process. 

As  seen  by  Mooney  and  Riley,  the  scalar  principle  forms  one  of 
the  principal  bases  for  the  organization  of  any  agency.   However, 
as  I  have  previously  suggested,  I  would  prefer  to  consider  this 
proposition  simply  as  another  working  concept  in  organization 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  the  precision  and  absolute 
validity  associated  with  the  term  "principle."  One  reason  why  we 
should  be  cautious  in  accepting  this  concept  as  a  "principle"  is 
found  in  the  analysis  of  the  place  of  the  executive  in  organization 
as  described  by  Chester  I.  Barnard.   He  points  out  that  a  person 
who  is  head  of  an  apex  of  an  organization  may  begin  his  tenure  with 
what  he  calls  "the  authority  of  the  position, "  that  is,  with  a 
form  of  authority  that  comes  by  virtue  of  the  position  he  holds  in 
the  hierarchy.   However,  Barnard  points  out  that  he  must  also  have 
"authority  of  leadership, "  which  means  that  he  must  demonstrate 
in  fact  that  he  possesses  leadership  qualities  in  addition  to  his 
formal  position  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy.   Barnard's  caution 
here  is  well  taken.   If  a  person  at  the  head  of  an  organization 
demonstrates  in  fact  that  he  is  incompetent  and  that  he  makes  more 
mistakes  than  he  makes  correct  judgments,  he  will  lose  whatever 
aura  of  respectability  that  comes  with  his  position  in  the  hierarchy 
Then  we  find  that  the  actual  leadership  of  the  organization  will 
slip  away  to  some  other  person,  either  in  the  formal  or  informal 
organization  structure.   As  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  people, 
the  human  factor  cannot  be  ignored.   Consequently,  while  sound 
organization  has  its  place,  it  will  not  replace  real  leadership  in 
an  organization. 

Unity  of  Command 

Closely  related  to  the  idea  of  the  scalar  process  and  of  vital 
importance  for  its  success  is  the  application  of  the  concept 
usually  called  unity  of  command.   Prom  earliest  times  it  has  been 
recognized  that  nothing  but  confusion  arises  under  multiple  command. 
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"A  man  cannot  serve  two  masters"  was  accepted  as  a  theological 
argument  because  it  already  had  been  accepted  as  a  principal  human 
relationship  in  everyday  life.   In  administration  this  concept  is 
known  as  the  unity  of  command.   This  proposition  may  be  stated 
simply  as  follows:   An  individual  subject  to  the  orders  of  several 
superiors  will  be  confused,  inefficient,  and  irresponsible,  while 
an  individual  subject  to  orders  of  one  supervisor  may  be  methodical, 
efficient,  and  responsible. 

Note  two  points  in  this  statement.   First,  it  is  a  statement 
of  "maybe"  in  that  it  does  not  guarantee  that  when  he  has  only  one 
supervisor  an  employee  will  be  efficient  and  responsible.   It  does 
set  up  the  proposition  that  he  is  more  likely  to  be  efficient  and 
responsible  if  he  is  under  one  supervisor.   The  second  point  to  note 
is  that  the  proposition  is  stated  from  a  bottom-up  position  and 
applies  to  those  who  are  commanded,  not  those  who  issue  the  commands. 
However,  in  application  the  unity  of  command  idea  applies  all 
through  the  hierarchy  because  under  the  scalar  concept  each  person 
in  the  hierarchy  is  subject  to  the  one  above  him.   Thus  the  combi- 
nation of  hierarchy  and  the  unity  of  command  gives  us  that  form  of 
organization  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  make  up  organi- 
zation charts.   On  these  charts  the  channel  of  communication  along 
which  run  commands  in  an  organization  is  designated  by  a  heavy 
black  line.   This  line  joins  the  superior  and  subordinate  positions 
in  the  hierarchical  scale.   This  line  is  sometimes  referred  to  in 
technical  parlance  as  the  line  of  command,  or  as  the  chain  of 
command. 

In  military  circles  the  sanctity  of  the  chain  of  command  is 
stressed  beginning  with  the  very  early  training  of  the  soldier  and 
carrying  through  his  entire  career.   He  is  taught  that  all  communi- 
cations should  run  through  the  chain  of  command  no  matter  what  the 
circumstances  may  be.   This  is  referred  to  colloquially  as  "going 
through  channels." 

However,  in  the  field  of  organization  theory,  there  are  those 
who  feel  that  the  principle  of  unity  of  command  not  only  is  impos- 
sible in  operation  but  that  it  is  not  even  a  sound  concept  on  which 
to  base  an  organization.   These  individuals  prefer  two  channels  of 
communication  based  on  a  concept  usually  called  "dual  supervision. " 
Under  this  theory  there  are  really  two  lines  running  from  any 
subordinate  to  his  superior  or  even  around  his  superior.   One  of 
these  is  the  direct  supervision  line  down  which  flow  the  major 
policies  and  up  which  flow  the  major  pieces  of  information  on  which 
those  policies  are  to  be  based.   This  is  the  command  line  that  we 
find  in  the  military.   However,  they  also  maintain  that  there  is  a 
second  line  which  they  call  a  "functional  line,"  which  runs  both  up 
and  down,  and  through  this  channel  passes  technical  information. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  description  of  what  happens  in  some  organizations, 
but  the  question  is  whether  or  not  it  is  a  sound  organizational 
practice.   Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  theory  of  dual  super- 
vision is  a  satisfactory  basis  on  which  to  organize  the  lines  of 
communication  and  command  in  an  organization. 
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./pan  of  Control 

Another  working  concept  of  organization  is  that  of  span  of 
control.   This  concept  has  always  interested  me,  because  it  illus- 
trates, at  least  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  futility  of  trying  to 
apply  mathematical  concepts  to  organization.   The  essence  of  this 
proposition  is  that  one  person  cannot  supervise  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  people.   This  is  based  on  a  psychological  proposition  that 
any  person  has  a  limited  span  of  attention  and  therefore  his  mind 
cannot  encompass  the  activities  performed  by  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  persons. 

What  gets  us  into  mathematics  is  the  attempt  of  some  efficiency 
experts  and  students  of  organization  to  work  out  exactly  the  number 
of  people  that  can  be  supervised.   All  sorts  of  magic  numbers, 
ranging  from  three  to  nine,  have  been  suggested.   In  my  opinion, 
such  attempts  are  doomed  to  futility  because  they  are  not  based  on 
logic  growing  out  of  practical  experience  but  rather  based  on  some 
sort  of  mathematical  formula. 

If  we  look  at  practical  experience  as  a  guide  in  this  matter, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  things  that  primarily  determine 
how  many  persons  an  individual  can  supervise.   The  first  of  these 
is  the  type  of  work  being  performed  by  those  supervised.   If  the 
people  supervised  are  performing  a  simple  task- -for  example,  if 
they  are  digging  a  ditch- -it  seems  logical  that  a  foreman  could 
supervise  up  to  twenty  or  thirty  workmen. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  second  factor  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, and  that  is  the  geographic  location  of  the  people  who  are 
doing  the  work.   To  use  the  same  example,  the  foreman  could 
satisfactorily  supervise  perhaps  twenty  to  thirty  workers  if  they 
are  digging  a  ditch  and  if  the  ditch  is  in  a  position  where  the 
foreman  can  see  the  workers  at  one  time  or  at  least  see  them  with 
very  little  physical  movement.   On  the  other  hand,  if  he  is  super- 
vising a  work  crew  of  thirty  and  they  are  digging  two  ditches  at 
two  different  locations  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  have  a  working  foreman  over  each  crew  with  the  foreman 
shuttling  back  and  forth  between  the  two. 

A  third  pertinent  factor  is  the  type  of  work  performed  by 
those  supervised.   However,  this  factor  does  not  have  to  do  with 
the  simplicity  or  difficulty  of  work  but  rather  with  the  variety 
of  the  work  performed.   Essentially,  it  is  the  idea  that  a  person 
can  supervise  more  people  who  are  engaged  in  similar  duties  than  he 
can  if  these  people  are  engaged  in  different  duties.   For  example, 
the  head  of  an  organization  might  be  able  to  supervise  eight  or 
ten  unit  heads  if  each  unit  is  performing  relatively  the  same  kind 
of  function. 

A  consideration  of  this  factor  always  presents  difficulties 
when  we  reach  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  in  state  government  or  in 
federal  government,  or  even  the  top  of  a  major  federal  agency  that 
is  made  up  of  units  which  are  not  functionally  related.   For  example, 
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the  governor  usually  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  supervising 
thirty  or  forty  departments,  and  each  department  is  performing  a 
different  function.   Effective  supervision  here  is  virtually 
impossible,  and  the  political  circumstances  in  most  states  seem 
effectively  to  prevent  us  from  remedying  the  situation.   The  same 
problem  tends  to  appear  in  any  large  organization. 

Even  if  we  consider  the  three  factors- -difficulty  of  work, 
variety  of  work,  and  the  place  where  the  work  is  performed- -in 
determining  the  most  feasible  span  of  control,  we  still  do  not  have 
an  exact  formula.   The  formula  cannot  be  exact  because  we  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  individuals 
and  that  the  executive  himself  will  have  certain  personality  traits 
which  may  affect  his  span  of  control.   All  theories  to  the  contrary, 
different  executives  can  supervise  a  different  number  of  people 
because  of  their  different  capabilities.   Some  executives  operate 
very  effectively  supervising  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  major  depart- 
ment heads,  while  others  find  it  difficult  to  supervise  more  than 
four  or  five.   Because  of  this  variation  in  individual  executives, 
rigid  application  of  these  three  factors  which  I  suggested  will  not 
provide  us  with  an  equitable  solution.   Consequently,  I  think  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  apply  any  kind  of  a  rigid  formula  to  the 
determination  of  the  optimum  span  of  control  for  a  given  executive 
at  a  given  time  and  place.   However,  we  can  use  common  sense  in 
our  application  of  this  proposition  and  generally  aim  for  as  limited 
span  of  control  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  7 
TWO  PROBLEMS  IN  AGENCY  ORGANIZATION 

Coleman  B.  Ransone,  Jr. 

In  the  lecture  today  we  are  continuing  with  the  train  of 
thought  established  in  the  last  lecture,  in  that  we  are  going  to 
consider  several  additional  working  concepts  of  organization.   These 
concepts  have  been  cast  in  the  form  of  the  basis  for  possible  answers 
to  two  major  problems  in  agency  organization: 

First,  what  is  the  best  organization  for  an  agency  at  the  top 
level?   This  problem  involves  two  subsidiary  questions:  (l)  What 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  line,  staff,  and  auxiliary  functions? 
and  (2)  what  sort  of  staff  should  a  top  agency  executive  have? 

Second,  what  is  the  best  structural  arrangement  for  establishing 
a  headquarters-field  organization?  This  problem  also  involves  several 
subsidiary  questions,  two  of  the  most  important  of  which  are: 
(l)  the  amount  of  authority  and  responsibility  to  be  delegated  to 
the  field,  and  (2)  the  problems  of  communication,  coordination,  and 
control  which  are  inherent  in  any  field  organization. 

Top-Level  Agency  Organization 

Any  discussion  of  top-level  agency  organization  inevitably 
involves  us  in  a  discussion  of  line  and  staff,  since  one  of  the  key 
questions  in  top-level  organization  is  the  proper  relation  of  the 
key  executive  to  his  line,  staff  and  auxiliary  units  and  the  relation 
of  these  units  to  each  other.   Also  pertinent  in  the  consideration 
of  top-level  organization  is  the  kind  of  staff  which  should  be 
developed  around  the  top  executive  and  the  role  which  this  staff 
should  play  in  agency  operations.   Before  going  into  the  question 
of  top-level  staffing,  therefore,  I  would  like  to  consider  briefly 
the  role  of  the  line  and  the  staff  in  top-level  agency  organization. 

Line,  Staff,  and  Auxiliary  Units 

In  organization  theory  the  concept  of  line  and  staff  was 
developed  primarily  by  the  military,  but  much  of  the  military  thinking 
is  equally  applicable  to  any  large  organization.   When  the  work  of 
the  government  is  subjected  to  the  line  and  staff  dichotomy,  we  find 
that  included  in  the  staff  would  be  all  those  persons  who  devote 
their  time  primarily  to  the  thinking  and  planning  functions.   Those 
in  the  line  would  be  the  remainder  whose  chief  concern  would  be  the 
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r doing"  functions,  i.e.,  who  are  in  contact  with  the  clientele  served 
or  regulated  and  are  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  major  functions  of 
the  agency.   If  there  is  an  over-all  directing  authority  in  the  staff 
group,  usually  a  board  or  committee,  it  is  ordinarily  referred  to 
as  the  general  staff. 

Obviously  those  in  the  line  are  also  thinking  and  planning  and 
making  suggestions  to  their  superiors.   They  cannot  operate  effec- 
tively in  a  day-to-day  situation  without  doing  some  thinking  and 
planning.   However,  this  does  not  make  them  a  part  of  the  staff.   On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  those  in  the  staff  are  doing 
something;  they  do  not  merely  sit  and  twiddle  their  thumbs.   But  the 
members  of  the  staff  do  not  organize  others,  they  do  not  direct  or 
appoint  personnel,  they  do  not  issue  commands,  and  they  do  not  take 
responsibility  for  the  job.   Everything  they  suggest  is  referred  up, 
not  down,  and  is  carried  out,  if  it  is  carried  out  at  all,  on  the 
responsibility  and  under  the  direction  of  a  line  officer. 

Although  thinking  and  planning  must  take  place  throughout  the 
administrative  hierarchy,  there  is  some  advantage  in  concentrating 
the  major  thinking  on  broad  policies  of  the  agency  into  a  small  staff 
assisting  the  chief  executive.   It  is  also  equally  desirable  to  be 
sure  that  the  members  of  his  staff  are  not  given  the  responsibility 
of  direction  and  control  because  when  they  are  given  such  respon- 
sibility, they  step  out  of  their  staff  character  and  become  line 
administrators.   The  isolation  of  the  staff  from  the  responsibilities 
of  producing  in  normal  daily  work  is  perhaps  the  chief  advantage  to 
the  staff  operation.   This  advantage  largely  disappears  when  they 
become  directors  and  are  responsible  for  production  and  daily  work 
schedules . 

There  is  sometimes  considerable  confusion  in  governmental 
circles  in  discussing  line  and  staff  because  of  the  common  practice 
of  speaking  of  such  administrators  as  the  budget  director,  the 
purchasing  agent,  the  comptroller,  or  the  director  of  public 
relations  as  "staff"  officers.   This  is  true  that  these  adminis- 
trators frequently  advise  the  top  executive  and  thus  appear  to  have 
a  staff  character.   It  is  also  true  that  these  officials  and  the 
units  they  head  have  considerable  contact  with  the  public  and  thus 
have  line  characteristics.   Thus  these  agencies  are  difficult  to 
classify  because  they  have  some  characteristics  of  both  groups.   If 
we  are  forced  to  choose  between  classifying  them  as  either  line 
agencies  or  staff  agencies,  I  feel  that  they  would  fall  in  the  line 
category.   Admittedly  they  differ  substantially  from  a  line  bureau 
in  actual  contact  with  the  public  and  in  actually  carrying  out  one 
of  the  agency's  major  functions.   However,  they  have  important  duties 
of  direction  and  control  and  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  thinking 
and  planning  task.   Thus  they  are  not  staff  agencies  under  an  accurate 
application  of  the  term.   Actually,  in  practice,  what  we  find  is  a 
third  kind  of  administrative  unit  which  is  neither  wholly  line  nor 
wholly  staff.   This  type  of  unit  is  called  by  various  titles  by 
different  writers  on  organization. 
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For  example,  Leonard.  D.  White  refers  to  these  units  as 
"auxiliary"  units.   They  are  also  usually  called  housekeeping  or 
institutional  control  agencies  and  auxiliary  staff  agencies.   Of 
these  terms  I  prefer  the  term  auxiliary  unit  or  agency  because  it 
helps  to  separate  them  in  our  minds  from  staff  and  line  operations. 
These  auxiliary  units  are  those  engaged  in  housekeeping  processes 
which  are  found  in  every  major  department  irrespective  of  their 
general  purpose.   My  definition  of  an  auxiliary  agency  is  one  which 
assists  a  line  agency  in  performing  its  functions  but  actually  does 
not  carry  out  the  major  purposes  of  the  agency.   For  example,  the 
personnel  office  supplies  personnel  to  the  various  line  units  but 
does  not  in  itself  have  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
major  functions  of  the  agency.   This  is  an  auxiliary  agency,  because 
it  assists  the  line  agency  in  carrying  out  its  functions.   In  the 
same  fashion  the  finance  office,  the  purchasing  office,  central 
duplication  and  supply  sections,  and  other  service  units  are  auxiliary 
organizations . 

What  complicates  the  problem  is  that  in  any  agency  these 
auxiliary  units  frequently  are  given  considerable  control  functions. 
For  example,  if  a  personnel  office  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
recruiting  of  the  best  personnel  possible  and  with  presenting  a  list 
of  these  persons,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  to  the  unit  head 
who  makes  selection  of  personnel,  it  would  fit  the  ideal  pattern  of 
an  auxiliary  unit.   However,  if  the  personnel  office  also  is  given 
the  authority  to  determine  how  many  positions  the  unit  head  may  have, 
this  pattern  then  departs  from  the  general  concept  of  an  auxiliary 
unit.   This  latter  pattern  represents  the  combination  of  both  control 
and  housekeeping  in  one  unit.   As  a  matter  of  practical  operation 
this  is  frequently  done  with  certain  types  of  auxiliary  units. 
Usually  personnel  and  finance  have  the  most  control  functions, 
although  purchasing  also  frequently  has  control  functions  and  even 
the  central  duplicating  section  may  have  such  functions.   It  is  the 
control  functions  rather  than  the  service  functions  that  usually 
make  for  bad  working  relationships  between  the  line  agencies  on  one 
hand  and  the  auxiliary  agencies  on  the  other.   However,  it  is  true 
that  control  functions  must  be  located  somewhere  in  the  adminis- 
trative hierarchy  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  agency 
organization  is  where  they  can  best  be  located. 

This  subject  can  form  a  very  interesting  topic  of  conversation, 
particularly  among  practicing  administrators.   Some  of  you  here  are 
from  line,  some  from  staff,  and  some  from  auxiliary  agencies.   Conse- 
quently it  is  quite  likely  each  of  you  has  his  own  idea  about  where 
each  function  should  be  located.   However,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
a  general  line  of  reasoning  which  might  be  followed  in  assessing  the 
relationship  of  lifie,  staff,  and  auxiliary  functions  as  applied  to 
agency  operations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  proposition  here  is  that  the  line 
units  within  an  agency  are  those  responsible  for  daily  contact  with 
the  public  in  carrying  out  the  principal  functions  of  the  agency. 
The  agency's  attempt  to  carry  out  its  purpose  through  these  line 


units  is  the  principal  reason  for  its  existence.   Therefore,  the 
staff  and  auxiliary  units  can  be  justified  only  insofar  as  they 
assist  the  line  in  carrying  out  its  functions.   If  the  staff  units 
through  their  planning  functions  do  not,  in  fact,  assist  the  line, 
there  is  really  no  justification  for  them.   The  same  is  true  of  the 
auxiliary  units.   The  only  reason  they  exist  is  to  help  the  line  in 
providing  central  services  such  as  personnel,  duplicating,  supply, 
or  the  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  major  purpose  of  the 
agency.   Any  control  functions  that  are  assigned  to  them  are  assigned 
to  them  by  the  chief  executive  only  to  maintain  uniformity  and  insure 
his  control  over  line  operations.   Consequently  they  act  for  the 
chief  executive  both  in  control  and  in  service  operations. 

Perhaps  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  basic  proposition  that  the  line 
is  the  essential  service  and  that  auxiliary  and  staff  agencies  exist 
only  to  assist  the  line  and  to  assist  the  chief  executive,  it  may 
help  in  our  discussion  of  their  proper  relationship.   Inherent  also 
in  this  question  is  the  amount  of  delegation  which  the  chief  execu- 
tive wishes  to  make  to  his  subordinates  within  the  department  or 
within  the  governmental  structure  as  a  whole .   The  more  delegation 
of  authority  that  takes  place  the  less  control  should  be  involved  in 
the  line  and  vice  versa.   While  this  appears  to  be  only  a  technical 
problem  of  organization,  actually  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  adminis- 
trative philosophy  of  the  chief  executive,  and  it  is  a  very  important 
one  for  administrative  organization  and  theory. 

A  Staff  for  the  Top  Executive 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  in  any  detail  the  very  broad  problem 
of  the  proper  staff  for  a  top  executive.   However,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  notion  that  a  rigid  formula  can  be 
developed  for  the  staffing  of  the  top  executive  position,  whether  it 
be  the  President,  a  governor,  or  a  department  head. 

The  staff  for  any  executive  should  be  based  on  his  functions 
because  the  members  of  an  executive's  staff  (which  would  include 
both  what  we  have  defined  as  "staff"  and  "auxiliary"  units)  are 
simply  arms  of  the  chief  executive.   In  a  unit  with  only  twenty-five 
employees  the  executive  may  be  his  own  staff  and  will  perform  all 
the  functions  necessary  to  carry  out  his  duties.   As  the  unit  grows 
larger  or  as  the  tasks  of  the  executive  become  more  complex,  he 
needs  staff  and  auxiliary  help  just  as  he  needs  line  help.   In  this 
situation  the  staff  and  auxiliary  units  do  those  things  for  the 
executive  which  he  does  not  have  time  to  do  himself.   Therefore,  it 
follows  that  the  executive  must  determine  just  what  he  has  to  do, 
and  which  of  those  things  that  he  has  to  do  can  be  delegated  and 
which  cannot.   Then  he  proceeds  to  set  up  his  staff  and  auxiliary 
units  to  take  care  of  some  of  those  functions  which  can  be  delegated, 
he  delegates  others  to  his  line  supervisors,  and  he  keeps  an 
irreducible  minimum  for  himself. 

Thus  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  staffing  pattern 
for  any  executive  is  flexibility.   It  must  be  flexible  so  that  the 
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structure  can  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  office 
and  the  personal  characteristics  of  a  particular  executive.   In 
addition,  the  staff  pattern  must  depend  on  the  executive • s  own 
assessment  of  the  duties  which  he  must  perform  and  his  own  philo- 
sophy of  delegation  of  authority.   What  one  executive  might  delegate , 
another  might  consider  a  part  of  the  irreducible  minimum  of  true 
executive  functions.   Since  the  staff  must  be  characterized  by 
flexibility  and  adaptability  and  since  it  must  depend  on  the  personal 
views  of  the  executive ,  any  but  the  most  flexible  kind  of  formula 
is  foredoomed  to  failure. 

A  second  point  is  that  nearly  all  executives  need  staff  and 
that  most  of  them  need  more  than  they  actually  have.   There  appears 
to  be  a  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  executives  to 
concede  that  some  executive  functions  can  be  delegated  successfully. 
Also  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  organization 
analysts,  most  legislatures,  and  a  good  part  of  the  public  to  look 
with  suspicion  on  a  substantial  staff  for  an  executive.   The  estab- 
lishment of  a  really  adequate  staff  seems  to  be  regarded  as  empire 
building  of  the  worst  sort. 

While  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  whether  the  lack  of 
staff  stems  mainly  from  a  lack  of  realization  of  its  value  on  the 
part  of  the  executives  or  a  fear  of  legislative  and  public  reaction, 
I  am  convinced  that  many  governmental  executives  actually  are  badly 
understaffed.   Certainly  this  is  true  of  governors.   I  have  made 
a  special  study  of  staffing  at  this  level,  and  I  suspect  that  it 
is  true  of  the  Presidency,  although  the  situation  has  improved  a 
great  deal  in  recent  years.   It  is  probably  true  of  many  department 
heads  and  bureau  chiefs,  but  I  cannot  speak  from  any  firsthand 
information  on  this  score. 

Whether  you  agree  with  this  analysis  or  not,  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  good  case  for  adequate  staffing  of  executive  positions 
at  all  levels,  and  that  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  this 
aspect  of  agency  organization  in  most  governmental  units.   It  is 
true  that  some  agencies  are  overstaffed  at  the  top  and  that  some 
are  improperly  staffed,  although  there  are  enough  positions  in  the 
staff  in  terms  of  numbers.   However,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
most  governmental  executives  are  understaffed. 

Headquarters-Field  Relationships 

The  problems  of  headquarters-field  relationships  actually 
involve  all  the  problems  of  organization  which  we  have  discussed  up 
to  this  point  and  also  involve  several  additional  problems  which 
become  especially  acute  when  an  agency  decentralizes.   I  would  like 
to  concentrate  on  two  of  the  most  important  problems—delegation  of 
authority,  and  communications  and  control. 

As  you  will  recognize  immediately,  these  two  problems  are  not 
confined  to  field  operations  but  are  just  as  pertinent  in  considering 
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the  relations  of  a  department  head  to  his  bureau  chiefs  in  Washington 
or  of  considering  the  relations  of  a  bureau  chief  to  his  division 
heads.   I  have  chosen  to  discuss  them  under  the  heading  of 
headquarters-field  relationships  rather  than  in  our  more  general 
discussion  in  the  last  lecture  because  I  believe  that  they  are  of 
particular  importance  in  field  organization  and  because  I  believe 
that  they  are  not  being  solved  satisfactorily  in  our  day-to-day 
headquarters-field  relationships . 

Authority  Commensurate  with  Responsibility 

The  first  concept  of  headquarters-field  relationships  with 
which  I  would  like  to  deal  is  the  problem  of  the  amount  of  authority 
which  should  be  delegated  to  the  field.   Of  course,  this  problem 
is  only  one  aspect  of  the  more  general  problem  of  the  delegation  of 
authority  within  any  organization.   However ,  in  the  field  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  is  compounded  by  the  aspects  of  time  and 
space.   The  fact  that  a  field  office  is  located  physically  away 
from  Washington  seems  to  give  it  a  sort  of  psychological  isolation 
in  the  mind  of  the  agency  head.   Apparently  he  begins  to  believe 
that  physical  separation  from  his  regional  directors  means  also 
separation  in  terms  of  communication  and  control.   This  is  only 
partially  true  since  with  modern  means  of  communications  the  field 
office  is  as  close  by  telephone  and  teletype  as  is  his  bureau  chief 
four  floors  below  him  in  the  Washington  headquarters.   Nevertheless, 
this  state  of  mind  does  exist  and  it  seems  to  enhance  the  natural 
reluctance  of  the  top  executive  to  delegate  authority.   It  also 
gives  birth  to  rather  elaborate  systems  of  control  and  communication 
which  are  present  in  a  much  lesser  degree  within  the  central  office 
in  Washington. 

It  appears  to  be  a  pretty  well-established  tenet  in  organi- 
zation that  the  executive  at  a  given  level  should  be  the  central 
point  for  the  concentration  of  both  authority  and  responsibility. 
Such  concentration  appears  to  be  necessary  if  he  is  to  have  an  even 
chance  of  carrying  out  his  duties  successfully.   In  the  case  of  a 
chief  executive  or  agency  head,  this  means  establishing  a  hierar- 
chical organization  with  the  executive  at  the  apex  of  the  establish- 
ment and  the  provision  of  a  reasonable  span  of  control.   Also  it 
means  that  the  executive  must  be  given  authority  to  appoint  the 
heads  of  those  departments  of  divisions  under  his  supervision  and 
that  he  be  furnished  with  at  least  the  basic  management  controls 
through  such  means  as  budgeting,  accounting,  and  personnel 
management . 

While  all  this  is  generally  accepted  in  relation  to  the  chief 
executive,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  readily  accepted  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  organization.   If  the  chief  executive  should  be 
given  authority  commensurate  with  his  responsibility,  then  he  should 
also  delegate  authority  commensurate  with  responsibility  to  those 
executives  under  him,  those  executives  in  turn  to  others  under  them, 
and  so  on  down  the  line.   In  other  words,  this  proposition  should 
apply  to  any  given  position  in  the  hierarchy  which  we  choose  to 
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examine.   If  you  are  the  head  of  a  major  department,  the  proposition 
holds  good;  but  it  is  equally  valid  if  you  are  the  head  of  a  major 
division  in  the  department  or  in  the  lowest  level  of  first  line 
supervision. 

This  is  one  of  the  easiest  propositions  to  state  and  one  which 
has  a  ring  to  it  that  most  people  like,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  apply.   We  immediately  run  afoul  of  the  fact  that  there 
seems  to  be  some  innate  characteristic  in  the  nature  of  adminis- 
trators which  makes  them  reluctant  to  delegate  real  authority  to 
their  subordinates.   The  reason  for  this  is  not  hard  to  see.   When 
you  delegate  enough  authority  to  someone  actually  to  carry  out  his 
functions,  you  also  delegate  to  him  the  authority  to  make  mistakes. 
Any  administrator  generally  is  held  responsible  for  the  mistakes 
of  his  subordinates  by  the  legislature,  the  press,  and  the  public 
as  well  as  by  his  own  superior.   Consequently,  he  is  reluctant  to 
put  his  subordinates  in  a  position  where  they  can  make  mistakes. 

This  is  an  especially  difficult  problem  in  headquarters-field 
relationships.   In  fact,  we  find  that  the  heads  of  many  agencies 
completely  negate  the  advantages  of  having  a  field  organization  by 
their  refusal  to  delegate  to  the  regional  director  the  amount  of 
authority  necessary  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities.   Almost  any 
executive  at  any  level  is  willing  to  delegate  responsibility,  but 
he  is  much  less  willing  to  delegate  authority. 

A  good  many  theorists  in  organization,  such  as  Chester  I. 
Barnard  and  Herbert  A.  Simon,  probably  would  deny  that  you  can 
delegate  authority  because  they  follow  a  line  of  reasoning  which 
suggests  a  communication  is  authoritative  only  if  it  is  accepted 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  directed.   However,  since  traditional 
theorists  believe  that  authority  flows  from  the  top  down  in  a  well- 
organized  agency,  they  would  argue  that  authority  can  and  must  be 
delegated  for  effective  operations. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that  in  many  organi- 
zations such  delegation,  even  on  paper,  simply  does  not  take  place. 
If  such  delegation  did  take  place,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
tremendous  volume  of  rules  and  regulations  which  we  now  have 
regarding  actions  both  within  the  headquarters  of  an  agency  and  also 
those  governing  headquarters-field  relations  could  be  abolished.   In 
fact,  they  would  have  to  be  dispensed  with  because  there  is  no  way 
to  delegate  real  authority  to  a  subordinate  and  at  the  same  time 
set  up  guide  lines  for  his  actions  to  which  he  can  refer  in  all 
cases . 

The  armed  forces,  at  least  during  the  period  when  I  was  a 
member  of  one  of  them,  were  notorious  for  their  failure  to  delegate 
real  authority  to  subordinate  commanders.   I  can  still  see  the  stack 
of  thick  books  of  Air  Force  regulations  which  we  had  to  maintain 
at  each  level  in  the  hierarchy.   The  volume  of  the  regulations 
flowing  down  the  channels  of  command  was  so  great  it  was  a  full- 
time  duty  of  one  person,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  person,  simply 
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zc   analyze  and  post  the  changes  in  them.   You  cannot  have  any  real 
delegation  of  authority  under  such  circumstances. 

While  some  rules  and  regulations  in  the  form  of  policy  state- 
ments certainly  are  necessary,  it  is  very  doubtful  that  we  need  as 
many  as  we  have  now.   It  is  also  doubtful  that  where  you  have  a 
complete  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  you  have  any  real  delegation 
of  authority.   After  all,  authority  in  a  field  situation  is  the 
ability  of  a  subordinate  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  after  a 
careful  assessment  of  the  facts  and  in  the  light  of  local  conditions. 
If  he  has  to  turn  to  "the  book"  to  determine  his  line  of  action, 
then  he  is  not  acting  on  his  own  responsibility  and  there  is  no  real 
delegation. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  something  we  have  yet  to  learn  in 
American  administration,  and  it  is  something  that  we  certainly  need 
to  learn  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  more  effective  operation.   Until 
we  do  learn  this  lesson,  the  concept  of  delegation  of  authority  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  ideas  about  organization  that  is  given  lip 
service  by  a  wide  variety  of  agencies  and  actually  practiced  by  very 
few  of  them. 

Communications,  Control,  and  Coordination 

Another  problem  in  organization  which  is  pertinent  to  any  form 
of  organization  but  becomes  particularly  acute  in  the  field  because 
of  the  physical  separation  of  the  field  offices  from  the  headquarters 
is  the  area  of  communication,  control,  and  coordination.   I  group 
these  three  in  parallel  fashion  because  they  are  so  interconnected 
that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  discuss  one  of  them  without  discussing 
the  others.   Both  adequate  control  and  coordination  depend  on  adequate 
communication.   If  a  subordinate  does  not  receive  an  order,  he 
certainly  will  never  be  given  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  it,  and  if 
he  never  acts  there  can  be  no  coordination  of  his  action  with  that 
of  others.   Consequently  a  good  system  of  communications  is  basic  to 
any  system  of  control  and  coordination. 

Essentially  the  problem  of  control  and  coordination  grows  out 
of  the  application  of  two  concepts  we  have  already  discussed--the 
division  of  work  and  the  delegation  of  authority.   When  you  divide 
work,  you  at  once  present  yourself  with  the  problem  of  getting  the 
pieces  back  together  in  some  sort  of  unified  whole.   Thus,  division 
of  work  invariably  creates  the  problem  of  coordination. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  application  of  the  concept  of 
delegation  of  authority  creates  a  problem  in  control.   The  problem 
created  is  of  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  depending  upon  the  concept 
of  delegation  of  authority  held  by  the  executive  doing  the  delegating. 
Thus  the  problem  of  control  seems  much  less  acute  to  an  executive 
who  is  fully  convinced  of  the  values  of  delegation  because  he  is 
content  to  judge  his  subordinate  executives  primarily  on  the  results 
they  achieve.   Consequently  he  is  not  as  much  concerned  with  control 
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for  the  sake  of  control  as  he  is  with  results.   On  the  other  hand, 
an  executive  who  delegates  authority  grudgingly  and  with  some  doubts 
as  to  its  workability  will  be  very  much  concerned  with  control ,  so 
much  so  that  he  may  hamper  his  subordinates  in  actually  getting  any 
good  results. 

In  my  own  mind  the  two  extremes  of  delegation  and  control  are 
exemplified  by  two  commanding  officers  in  the  Air  Force  under  whom 
I  served  as  a  personnel  officer.   The  first  commanding  officer  thought 
that  he  delegated  authority  but  was  so  caught  up  in  the  notion  of 
adequate  control  that  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  review  personally  every 
communication  which  left  the  base  destined  for  higher  headquarters. 
As  you  can  imagine,  nothing  left  the  base  unless  it  was  hand  carried 
to  the  colonel  for  signature. 

I  still  remember  vividly  my  first  sight  of  the  colonel.   When 
I  reported  to  the  base  for  assignment,  I  was  ushered  into  his  office, 
came  to  attention,  and  prepared  to  salute.   For  a  moment  I  could 
find  nothing  to  salute.   The  colonel,  who  was  a  rather  short,  rotund 
individual,  was  entirely  concealed  behind  an  immense  stack  of  papers 
on  his  desk.   In  the  entire  eighteen  months  that  I  served  under  his 
command,  I  was  unable  to  see  that  the  stack  was  ever  reduced  in  size. 
As  he  finished  a  new  batch  of  papers  each  day,  a  fresh  batch  was 
brought  in  to  take  its  place.   Anything  that  happened  to  get  into 
the  pile  simply  stayed  there,  and  I  soon  learned  to  take  an  important 
piece  of  paper  in  hand  to  the  colonel,  wait  while  he  read  and  signed 
it,  and  take  it  on  to  the  adjutant  for  transmission.   The  same  proce- 
dure had  to  be  followed  for  any  major  decision,  although  I  could 
occasionally  get  him  to  make  a  decision  over  the  telephone. 

This  sort  of  operation  was  in  distinct  contrast  to  my  next 
commanding  officer.   When  I  reported  to  him,  he  told  me  what  my 
duties  would  be  and  added,  "I  don't  want  to  see  you  unless  you  get  in 
trouble,  and  I  don't  expect  you  to  get  in  trouble."  With  this  three- 
minute  briefing  he  hopped  on  his  motorcycle  and  buzzed  out  to  inspect 
the  area.   I  learned  as  time  went  on  that  this  was  typical  of  his 
method  of  operations  and  that  his  motorcycle  was  his  real  passion. 
Although  he  was  an  Air  Force  officer,  he  probably  spent  more  time  in 
the  saddle  than  any  colonel  since  Custer.   About  twice  a  day  he  came 
in  to  sign  those  papers  which  had  to  have  his  signature  and  then  took 
off  again  on  his  motorcycle. 

I  am  not  sure  that  either  of  these  patterns  is  a  good  example 
on  which  to  base  a  theory  of  delegation  or  control.   However,  there 
must  be  some  happy  medium  between  total  lack  of  delegation  to 
subordinates  and  completely  turning  the  operation  over  to  them.   As 
the  second  colonel  suggested,  it  was  entirely  possible  for  me  to  get 
into  trouble,  and  sometimes  I  did.   However,  I  feel  compelled  to 
report  that  it  was  also  possible  for  me  to  get  into  trouble  in  the 
first  situation.   An  executive  who  spends  a  ten-hour  day  signing 
papers  has  little  time  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  at  lower  levels. 
Consequently,  his  subordinates  can  and  do  get  into  trouble  in  spite 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  close  system  of  control. 
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I  cannot  prove  that  I  was  more  efficient  in  the  second  situa- 
tion, but  I  do  know  I  was  a  lot  happier.   However,  it  also  seems  to 
me  that  I  was  making  decisions  which  probably  should  have  been  made 
by  the  commanding  officer.   Chester  Barnard  puts  this  very  succiently 
by  saying  that  the  fine  art  of  executive  decision  comes  in  making 
those  decisions  which  are  pertinent  to  your  level  of  operations. 
Basic  to  the  art  of  decision-making  is  the  art  of  delegation.   With- 
out delegation  of  authority,  the  top  executive  in  an  agency  finds 
that  he  is  making  all  decisions  whether  they  are  pertinent  to  his 
level  of  operations  or  not.   As  a  result,  like  the  colonel  in  our 
first  illustration,  he  becomes  swamped  with  detail  and  thus  unable 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  those  major  decisions  which  are  one 
of  his  primary  responsibilities.   Also,  actually  he  tends  to  lose 
the  control  he  seeks  because  he  is  too  immersed  in  detail  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on,  much  less  outline  future  plans. 

Too  much  delegation  pushes  down  the  hierarchy  those  decisions 
which  should  be  made  at  the  top  level.   Thus  the  top  administrator 
delegates  some  of  the  "irreducible  minimum"  of  his  executive  function. 
Certainly  one  part  of  his  minimum  functions  is  his  responsibility  to 
make  major  policy  decisions.   In  addition,  it  should  be  the  function 
of  the  chief  administrator,  not  his  subordinates,  to  determine  which 
decisions  are  or  are  not  major  policy  decisions.   To  be  sure,  he  may, 
perhaps  he  should,  consult  his  subordinates  on  these  decisions,  but 
the  decision  in  the  final  analysis  must  be  made  by  the  top  executive. 
President  Truman  had  a  sign  in  his  office  which  read  "The  Buck  Stops 
Here."  This  always  struck  me  as  a  most  expressive  way  of  saying 
that  the  chief  executive  alone  must  make  the  final  decisions.   In 
much  the  same  way  the  buck  stops  in  an  agency  head's  office  except 
for  those  decisions  which  must  be  passed  on  to  the  president. 

If  for  the  moment  we  grant  the  desirability  of  delegation  of 
authority,  it  is  still  true  that  there  must  be  some  elements  of 
control  if  the  agency  head  is  to  keep  on  top  of  the  situation.   This 
is  true  especially  in  headquarters-field  relationships  since  the 
elements  of  time  and  space  are  added  to  complicate  further  an  already 
complex  problem.   A  discussion  of  the  methods  that  are  used,  or  that 
might  be  used,  in  establishing  the  control  of  headquarters  over  the 
field  is  not  necessary  with  this  group.   Among  the  most  widely  used 
of  these  methods  are  rules  and  regulations,  reporting,  inspection, 
and  conferences.   These  methods  are  familiar  to  all  of  you,  and  we 
need  not  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  them.   Further,  no  one 
method  or  even  the  same  combination  of  methods  may  be  the  best  patterr 
for  all  agencies.   However,  they  can  all  be  assessed  with  one  general 
criterion  as  a  guide  line.   That  criterion  is  that  the  control 
retained  through  any  control  device  should  be  the  minimum  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  headquarters  informed  and  to  give  the  top  executive 
control  over  major  policies.   The  "balance  of  power"  on  most  decisions 
should  be  in  the  field,  not  in  headquarters.   To  restrict  the  field 
to  only  minor  decisions  within  detailed  guidelines  will  destroy  speed 
and  flexibility  of  operations  and  consequently  reduce  the  service 
to  citizens.   The  desire  for  better  service  or  more  effective  regula- 
tion is  the  chief  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  field  organiza- 
tion.  If  this  purpose  is  not  served  by  decentralization,  then  there 
is  no  reason  for  decentralization. 
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This  view  is  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  most  Washington 
headquarters.   If  it  is  accepted,  it  is  likely  to  be  accepted  in 
name  only.   Few  large  federal  agencies  actually  have  any  real  policy 
decentralization  to  the  field;  they  have  only  geographical  decen- 
tralization to  the  field.   There  is  a  vast  difference  in  these  two 
concepts.   Unless  the  power  to  make  a  decision  is  decentralized  to 
the  field,  you  have  nothing  more  than  a  headquarters  with  a  group  of 
message  centers  scattered  throughout  the  United  States.   It  is 
doubtful  that  such  a  plan  serves  any  useful  purpose  except  to  demon- 
strate to  the  citizen  that  not  all  of  the  federal  government  is 
located  physically  in  Washington,  D.  C.   I  would  estimate  that  80 
per  cent  of  all  federal  decentralization  is  geographic  and  that  not 
more  than  20  per  cent  is  policy  decentralization.   If  this  is  the 
case  then  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  magic  of  "decentralization" 
does  not  solve  the  problems  of  government  in  the  space  age.   In  the 
majority  of  agencies  the  two  most  pressing  needs  in  headquarters- 
field  operations  is  real  delegation  of  authority  and  the  reduction 
in  the  number  and  scope  of  alleged  control  devices. 


IV 

THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCESS  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONS 


CHAPTER  8 
THE  CONCEPTS  OF  POWER  AND  AUTHORITY 

W.  W.  Kaempfer 

It  is  unlikely  that  anyone  who  has  ever  "been  objectively  aware 
of  social  life  in  any  way  is  entirely  unacquainted  with  power, 
authority,  and  influence.   But  we  may  go  further  than  this:  subjec- 
tion to,  and  the  exercise  of,  power  and  authority  are  integral 
elements  of  all  social  life,  and  whatever  any  individual  may  choose 
or  be  able  to  recognize,  name,  or  evaluate  about  them,  he  must 
contend  with  them.   Among  those  persons  whose  interest  extends  to 
objective  observation,  only  a  few  Utopian  theorists  and  romantic 
novelists  have  deliberately  conceived  of  a  social  order  in  which 
these  elements  were  absent.   Even  among  those  theorists,  however, 
we  find  on  close  examination  that  power  and  authority  have  merely 
been  renamed,  given  into  hands  and  institutions  with  goals  somewhat 
different  from  those  in  conventional  historical  societies,  and  the 
"new  order"  emerges  with  its  old  necessities.! 

Because  the  facts  of  power  and  authority  have  been  inseparable 
from  the  course  of  history,  and  since  the  focus  of  most  written 
history  is  its  political  and  governmental  aspects,  some  scholars 
and  no  few  practitioners  have  tried  to  find  in  the  power  relationship 
the  philosopher's  stone  that  will  explain  all  things.   This  temp- 
tation is  a  hard  one  to  resist,  for  the  ability  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  men,  and  through  men  use  nature,  comes  closer  than  any  other 
approach  to  providing  the  key  concept.   We  do  not  have  the  space  and 
time  to  explore  these  possibilities  even  casually,  but  a  clue  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  man  most  commonly  conceives  of  his  gods 
as  rulers,  and  defines  them  in  terms  of  ultimate  power.   And  from 
the  gods,  down  to  the  socially-defined  lower  level,  the  devices  of 
man  are  ordered  and  maintained  in  their  many  relationships  by  the 
existence  and  uses  of  power  and  authority. 

Although  power  and  authority  have  been  recognized,  conceptu- 
alized, and  given  close  attention  since  earliest  history,  their 
systematic  study  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  one  writer,  Robert  Dahl, 


-*-The  several  works  of  Rousseau  and  Marx  illustrate  this  thesis. 
No  one  denies  that  a  new  order  would  result  if  their  prescriptions 
and  predictions  came  about- -but  power  and  authority  would  remain. 
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goes  on  to  assert  an  undeniable  fact:   there  is  as  yet  no  single 
consistent  theory  of  power  nor  one  yet  in  sight.    Professor  Dahl 
has  stated  very  recently  that  we  may  consider,  at  least,  that  the 
"thing"  may  exist,  because  so  many  have  thought  that  it  did.   We  may 
rest  reasonably  confident  that  this  is  so;  that  power  does  exist, 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  "thing"  in  time  or  space,  an  explicative 
intellectual  construct  that  explains  common  experience,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  both  and  more. 

There  is  neither  time  nor  compelling  point  here  in  attempting 
to  examine  the  reasons  why  man  has  felt  compelled  to  acquire  and 
exercise  power;  why  all  cooperation  and  coordination  can  be  defined, 
at  some  level,  as  a  power  phenomenon.   The  simplest  approach  for  our 
purposes  is  to  accept  as  a  fact  that  men  value  things  material  and 
immaterial,  that  these  things  are  always  more  scarce  than  the  demand 
for  them,  and  that  these  demands  for  permanently  scarce  resources 
give  rise  to  power  relationships .3 

It  is  beyond  dispute  also  that  modern  American  man  is  made 
uncomfortable  by  frankly  confronting  the  fact  of  power  and  giving  it 
its  right  name.   Generally  we  have  chosen  to  take  useful  concepts, 
such  as  cooperation,  and  made  them  into  euphemisms  for  power.   The 
word  "power"  suggests  despotic  ways,  alien  beliefs  and  practices, 
undemocratic  coercion  rather  than  teamwork,  and  other  associations 
unpalatable  to  freemen. 

Whatever  value  this  distaste  for  confronting  power  may  have 
for  some  persons,  and  however  important  it  may  be  to  avoid  frankly 
identifying  power  in  everyday  relationships,  we  assert  that  the 
administrator  is  only  harmed  by  subterfuges  in  his  private  studies. 
Repressing  and  circumlocuting  the  facts  of  power  and  authority  no 
more  change  their  character  and  effects  than  did  the  euphemism  of 
the  Victorian  lady  alter  the  skunk  when  she  called  it  a  "wood  pussy. " 
But  an  aversion  made  practice  can  hamper  the  understanding  of  the 
administrator  to  no  advantage  at  all. 

Among  those  persons  who  have  studied  power  and  find  it  both 
a  thing  and  a  set  of  relationships  is  Carl  Friedrich.   Professor 
Friedrich  notes,  in  a  recent  essay,  that  Thomas  Hobbes,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  spoke  freely  of  power  as  a  thing.   But  he  also 
observes  that  John  Locke,  a  near-contemporary  of  Hobbes,  recognized 
that  power  is  relational:  it  is  power  over  men,  and  cannot  be 
identified  in  any  way  apart  from  this  relationship.   However, 
Friedrich  goes  on  to  assert,  when  human  institutions  become  fixed 
and  traditional,  weighed  with  the  aura  that  compels  habitual 
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obedience,  one  may  say  that  power  becomes  objectified  and  substantial 
in  the  offices  of  such  institutions.   Friedrich  looks  on  objectified 
power  resident  in  the  offices  of  institutions  as  a  "thing"--a  bundle 
of  authoritative  prerogatives  that  are  available  intact  to  any 
holders  of  these  offices . ^ 

We  will  assume  an  eclectic  position  in  regard  to  these  identi- 
fying distinctions ,  though  with  heavy  bias  toward  regarding  power  as 
a  transient  relationship  among  men  at  any  given  time,   A  great  con- 
cern has  been  evident  throughout  history  to  stabilize  human  relation- 
ships by  reifying  certain  mental  constructs  in  the  form  of  important 
organizations,  i.e.,  to  attempt  to  give  those  agencies  that  conserve 
the  most  important  values  a  life  and  identity  of  their  own  indepen- 
dent from  the  men  concerned  with  them  at  any  given  time.   We  can 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  governmental 
"f iction"--the  fiction  that  the  state,  its  law,  and  its  institutions 
have  objective  existence,  for  many  must  believe  this  who  do  not 
understand  it  and  the  stakes  of  social  order  are  high  indeed.   But 
the  impermanence  of  the  so-called  permanent  is  testified  to  by  the 
wreckage  of  the  past,  a  ruin  so  usual  that  only  one  western  insti- 
tution has  survived  for  more  than  a  few  hundred  years  and  all 
institutions  survive  by  a  constant  transformation.   Therefore  we 
may  regard  power  as  a  set  of  momentary  relationships  of  problematic 
duration  that  consist  of  the  operational  ability  of  certain  men  to 
modify  the  behavior  of  others. 

Varying  Concepts  of  Power  and  Authority 

To  this  point  we  have  used  the  terms  power  and  authority  con- 
currently or  interchangeably,  as  though  they  were  different  names 
for  the  same  conditions.   There  is,  however,  a  substantial  and 
significant  difference  between  them,  although  a  distinction  is  often 
ignored  by  those  who  study  this  subject.   Since  students  do  use  the 
terms  interchangeably,  and  some  use  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  we  need  to  segregate  and  define  their  essential  properties  so 
far  as  possible.   In  doing  so  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  distinc- 
tion, though  important,  cannot  be  made  or  maintained  completely. 

The  intuitive  idea  of  power,  Dahl  says,  is  that  actor  A  has 
"power"  over  actor  B  to  compel  B  to  do  something  he  would  not  other- 
wise do. 5  This  simplistic  definition,  he  points  out,  is  highly 
unsatisfactory,  particularly  in  that  cause  and  effect  are  confused. 
The  occurrence  of  this  apparent  causative  relationship  may  be  in  fact 
only  an  association  within  a  context;  B  may  respond  to  factors  not 
actually  possessed  by  A.   In  order  to  break  down  this  equation  into 
elements  that  actually  identify  a  power  relationship,  Dahl  suggests 
that  there  must  be  present  (a)  a  domain,  base  or  source  of  power; 
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(b)  a  means  or  instrument  of  execution;  (c)  an  amount  or  extent  of 
power j  and  (d)  a  range  or  scope  of  power.   When  these  elements  can 
be  identified  in  regard  to  A  and  B  and,  in  some  cases,  measured, 
one  may  say  that  A  has  the  indicated  power  over  B,  that  a  series  of 
observed  events  are  not  merely  associated  in  a  non-power  context. 

No  question  of  legitimacy,  and  none  of  organizational  need, 
arises  in  Dahl ' s  base  formula.   Power  is  the  actual  ability  to  in- 
fluence conduct,  an  ability  based  on  many  possible  factors  including 
organizational  position  and  legitimacy  that  need  only  be  known  and 
appreciated  and  do  not  need  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.   On  the 
other  hand,  authority  is  included  within  power,  and  is  defined  here 
to  include  both  organizational  position  and  legitimacy.   Whereas 
power  may  derive  its  base,  means,  range,  and  scope  from  within  and 
without  position,  and  may  be  considered  either  right  or  wrong,  author- 
ity is  the  concomitant  of  rightful  position  and  can  be  justified 
solely  by  the  position's  necessities   We  can  recognize,  then,  that 
authority  and  power  may  converge  in  a  position  and  may  diverge;  where 
they  converge  completely  maximum  control  and  the  greatest  organiza- 
tional stability  result. 6  Power  is  the  actual  control  of  means  and 
ends  within  an  organization  and  in  other  contexts;  authority  is  the 
legitimate  potential  for  controlling  means  and  ends  which  may  have 
varying  degrees  of  power. 

The  base  assertions  made  here  could  easily  be  elaborated  and 
exemplified.   It  would  be  profitable  to  do  so,  but  space  and  time 
prevent  it.   A  few  additional  notes  should  be  made  which  may  help  to 
illustrate  why  these  phenomena  are  so  hard  to  deal  with.   The  authors 
of  a  well-known  text  assert  that  one  person  may  accept  another's 
proposals  because  (a)  the  merits  of  argument  convince  the  latter; 
(b)  the  proposals  may  convince  in  part  (that  is,  convince  enough 
that  the  proposal  is  in  the  zone  of  indifference)  or  may  not  be 
examined  at  all;  or  (c)  they  may  be  examined,  be  thought  to  be 
wrong,  but  be  acceded  to  or  carried  out  anyway.   The  authors  are 
persuaded  that  authority  is  involved  and  has  been  exerted  only  in 
cases   (b)  and  (c)  above,  particularly  the  latter. 7   We  must 
assume,  considering  our  distinction  between  power  and  authority, 
that  this  isolation  of  authority  occurs  in  organizations  only,  and 
that  a  rightful  position-holder  is  making  rightful  demands.   If  the 
proposals  made  are  not  rightful,  items  (b)  and  (c)  are  examples  of 
an  exercise  of  power,  not  authority.   And  we  can  suggest  also  that, 
by  reference  to  the  so-called  "transactional  approach"  to  this 
subject,  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  merits  of  the  proposals  might 
never  be  something  that  can  be  isolated  from  the  organizational 
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situation  in  which  the  proposal  is  made,  i.e.,  the  proposal  itself  is 
so  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  legitimacy  of  position,  the 
personality  of  the  executive,  the  contingency  of  other  proposals  and 
other  events  that  the  fact  of  compliance  may  not  be  isolated  and 
assessed  separately  from  all  the  power  factors  at  work." 

Another  set  of  authorities  vary  the  use  of  this  terminology, 
and  may  throw  some  light  on  the  authority-power  relationship.   In 
previous  lectures  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Chester  I.  Barnard 
is  a  leading  exponent  of  the  transactional  approach—the  view  that 
authority  (within  organizations,  in  this  case)  is  reciprocal  and 
relative ,  that  it  is  a  relationship  defined  by  all  involved,  not  by 
executive  position-holders  alone.   Participation  by  the  person  acted 
on  in  defining  the  existence  and  extent  of  authority,  as  an  invari- 
able fact,  makes  the  concept  a  matter  of  weighing  probabilities  at 
any  given  time,  e.g.,  the  acceptable  order  of  today  may  not  be 
accepted  tomorrow  because  a  factor  in  the  acceptance  equation  may 
have  changed  and  the  transaction  may  not  now  take  place.   Barnard 
states  that  authority  will  be  accepted  by  the  individual  if  five 
conditions  are  satisfied:  (a)  the  order  can  be  and  is  understood, 
(b)  at  the  time  acceptance  needs  to  take  place  it  is  believed  consis- 
tent with  organizational  purpose,  (c)  the  order  is  compatible  with 
personal  interests,  (d)  physical  and  mental  ability  to  comply  are 
present,  and  (e)  the  communication  itself  bears  the  mark  of  authen- 
ticity. 9  Authority  will  fail,  i.e.,  does  not  exist  for  the  order 
given,  when  the  rewards  or  penalties  attached  for  noncompliance  are 
not  considered  to  be  worth  the  subjective  cost  of  compliance. 
Authority  over  the  subject  person  was  not  accepted,  no  transaction 
took  place,  contributions  are  withheld,  and  withdrawal  from  the 
organization  may  follow. 

Power  also,  by  definition,  did  not  exist  sufficiently  in  these 
cases.   Barnard  acknowledges  that  "insight,  skills,  knowledge"  may 
give  authority  when  an  organizational  position  is  not  held. 10  But 
we  would  call  this  common  situation  power,  restricting  authority  to 
the  legitimized  attributes  of  a  rightful  position.   Barnard  asserts 
that  this  type  of  power-holder  usually  is  required  to  accept  an 
organizational  position.   There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  this, 
since  the  need  of  all  organizations  is  to  absorb  and  control  all 
elements  that  exert  power  upon  them,  to  make  factual  and  legitimate 
that  which  has  been  merely  factual,  and  to  stabilize  by  attaching 
order  and  responsibility  to  the  demonstrated  power  to  secure 
acceptance . 

Robert  Presthus  defines  authority  simply  as  the  power  to  evoke 
compliance  in  others.   Thus  our  definition  is  reversed—factual 
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power  is  used  to  define  authority- -and  we  reject  his  definition  in 
the  interest  of  semantic  clarity.   Furthermore,  to  accept  it  would 
be  equivalent  in  our  terms  to  declaring  that  might  makes  organi- 
zational right. 11  Presthus  goes  further,  however,  and  says  that 
although  authority  may  rest  in  formal  role  (position  in  an  organi- 
zation), "extreme"  reliance  on  the  authority  of  position  is  a 
confession  of  weakness.   Pragmatically  we  may  accept  this  proposition. 
an  executive  pulls  his  rank  overtly  when  more  subtle  and  usual  cues 
for  compliance  have  failed.   Rank-pulling  does  occur  when,  most 
generally,  one  or  more  of  Barnard's  second,  third,  and  fourth  canons 
of  acceptance  must  be  supplemented  and  reinforced  by  an  extreme  show 
of  legitimacy.   We  must  look  on  this  confession  of  weakness  as  a 
case  wherein  exaggerated  legitimacy  has  been  made  into  an  independent 
element  of  power,  the  more  common,  durable,  and  desirable  elements 
of  the  means-end  relationship  failing  to  gain  acceptance. 

Authority  in  Organization 

Something  has  been  said  already  about  authority  and  power  in 
organizations,  but  more  remains  to  be  said.   Manipulation  of  the 
terms  involved  by  students  of  these  critical  phenomena  often  obscure 
the  fact  that  they  are  talking  about  the  same  thing. 

Enough  has  been  said  already  to  suggest  that  authority  is  a 
fragile  thing  upon  which  may  be  placed  only  tentative  reliance,  but 
at  the  same  time  that  its  relative  stability  is  mandatory  to  enduring 
cooperation.   The  mandatory  character  of  real  authority  to  systems  of 
consciously  coordinated  activities  is  plain  enough  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  turning  plan  into  purpose  necessitates  communicating 
instructions  to  appropriate  contributors  and  receiving  these  contri- 
butions on  a  coordinated  basis.   When  acceptance  is  not  forthcoming, 
all  elements  that  went  into  the  order  must  be  reconsidered  at  each 
organizational  level  concerned,  a  process  that,  if  often  repeated, 
spells  disintegration. 12  The  tenuous  hold  on  continued  coordination 
characteristic  of  most  organizations  testifies  to  the  difficulties; 
the  great  number  that  succumb  prove  how  hard  the  balance  is  to 
maintain. 

Barnard  believes  that  authority  (power  also  by  our  definition) 
is  almost  always  within  an  organization.   As  one  proof  of  this  he 
has  observed  that  authoritative  communications  are  sent  only  to 
present  or  prospective  contributors  to  the  organization,  these  being 
the  only  ones  who  could  be  expected  to  accept  them.   He  does  define 
an  authority  that  goes  beyond  that  attached  to  position,  which  he 
calls  leadership.   Leadership,  however,  is  reinforced  or  extended 
positional  authority:  it  is  an  attribute  of  an  individual  established 
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in  a  position,  whose  high  personal  qualities  engender  confidence,  to 
the  result  that  those  subject  to  his  authority  accept  it  far  outside 
the  zone  of  indif f erence . ^3  Such  authority,  if  truly  personal  and 
not,  in  general,  transmissible  to  a  successor,  we  would  be  inclined 
to  call  power—legitimized  power,  we  assume,  but  still  power. 

There  are  no  fixed  points  in  the  power-authority  relationships, 
and  therefore  neither  power  nor  authority  can  really  be  a  thing.   No 
organization,  and  no  executive  within  an  organization,  can  press  its 
claims  too  far;  there  are  no  rewards  and  no  penalties  that  cannot, 
at  some  point,  pass  the  outer  limits  of  indifference  and  fail  to  be 
accepted.   To  define  very  ample  authority  to  be  coercive  is  legiti- 
mate, to  acknowledge  the  capriciously  or  routinely  exercised  power 
of  life-and-death  to  be  terror  is  to  describe  a  boundary  to  power, 
but  to  suppose  that  it  is  sophistry  to  deny  acceptance  in  these 
cases  is  to  misunderstand.   Dictators  may  and  do  inflict  death,  but 
some  resist;  churches  may  claim  that  acquiescence  to  their  authority 
spells  salvation,  resistance  damnation,  and  still  be  flouted;  mili- 
tary organization  may  develop  a  high  degree  of  authority  in  its  ranks 
and  positions,  still  to  contend  with  disobedience  and  be  alert  that 
not  too  much  is  asked.   The  limits  are  broad,  from  nearly  habitual 
obedience  to  extremely  tenuous  connections,  but  the  limits  are 
always  there . 

Reciprocity  in  the  transaction  means  that  in  most  organizations 
contributors  value  their  rewards  and/or  fear  the  penalties  enough  to 
accept  the  noncoercive  inducements  that  are  offered  them.   And  most 
contributors  value  their  advantages  in  compliance  enough  that  they 
buttress  their  organizations  by  expelling  from  their  personal  asso- 
ciation or  withdrawing  from  those  who  threaten  the  hierarchy  by  non- 
compliance, thereby  establishing,  as  one  item,  that  authority  may 
flow  to  those  addressed  but  its  existence  is  also  confirmed  by 
them. 14 

In  organizations  authority  is  the  rightful  capacity  to  distri- 
bute rewards  and  inflict  penalties,  a  capacity  exercised  in  alloca- 
ting duties  to  contributors.   It  is  variable,  fragile,  relational, 
and  must  be  constantly  reworked  and  renewed.   Authority  is  always 
present,  as  an  indispensable  element  in  a  system  of  consciously 
coordinated  activities. 


•^Barnard,  op .  cit . ,  pp.  172-175 
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CHAPTER  9 
AUTHORITY,  CONSENT,  AND  INFORMAL  ORGANIZATION 

W.  W.  Kaempfer 

The  facts  of  power  and  authority  are  unpalatable  ones  for  most 
Americans;  consequently,  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  shy  away 
from  concepts  that  attempt  to  explain  them.   However,  since  power  and 
authority  are  realities,  it  follows  that  particularly  administrators, 
who  are  concerned  directly  with  these  social  phenomena,  are  willing 
to  subscribe  to  elaborate  fictions  designed  to  accommodate  the  facts 
without  facing  them  directly  or  calling  them  by  their  right  names. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this  reluctance  to  rename  an 
inevitable  but  defective  state  of  affairs.   The  very  cornerstone  of 
democratic  government  is  the  need  to  check  arbitrary  power  and  to 
eliminate  it,  so  far  as  possible,  from  human  affairs.   But  no  amount 
of  democracy,  consistent  with  tolerable  social  order,  has  eliminated 
the  hierarchical  structure  of  society  and  government. 1  Hierarchy 
reflects  organization,  with  its  concomitant  of  superiors  and  sub- 
ordinates, and  the  necessary  function  of  power  and  authority.   We 
cannot  assume,  for  nothing  supports  it  in  actual  experience,  that 
organizations  arise  spontaneously  and  harmoniously,  free  of  orders 
and  stations,  of  instruction  and  compliance,  and  in  turn  free  of 
conflict.   Rather  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  everyday  experience,  a 
sense  of  conflict  in  a  series  of  situations  to  which  men  bend  their 
wills  and  energies  with  manifest  reluctance.   There  are  innumerable 
systems  of  consciously  coordinated  activities  that  pursue  their  goals 
in  "antagonistic  cooperation. "2  The  cement  for  these  structures  is 
authority,  made  dynamic  through  communication. 

If  power  could  be  quantified,  asks  one  student,  could  we  not 
imagine  a  distribution  of  it  that  would  define  hierarchy?3  Indeed 
we  could,  and  some  non- quantifying  persons  have,  nonetheless,  a 
remarkable  ability  to  locate  the  real  seats  of  power  and  assess  their 
strength.   But  for  those  administrators  whose  homing  instinct  is  less 
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than  perfect,  a  great  deal  of  frustrating  management  might  be  avoided 
by  frankly  thinking  about  the  subjective  aspects  of  power  and 
authority.^"  Then  our  culturally  encouraged  winsome  fictions  may  be 
exposed  and  placed  in  perspective,  and  the  executive's  personal 
capacity  to  elicit  contributions  to  organization  purpose  will  be 
enhanced.   After  all,  this  last  result  defines  the  primary  reason 
for  the  executive's  existence. 

Our  purpose  in  this  lecture  is  to  elaborate  on  some  earlier 
propositions,  to  add  other  pertinent  evidence,  and  to  adduce  factors 
not  previously  discussed.   We  shall  keep  in  mind  that  our  orientation 
is  principally  one  of  viewing  organization  through  the  individual 
needs  and  responses  of  contributors,  rather  than  of  postulating  an 
ideal  structure  and  forcing  our  evidence  into  it.   We  assume  that 
tradition  is  inevitable  and  necessary,  but  that  the  accomplishment 
of  continuing  goals  must  not  be  prevented  by  inhibiting 
preconceptions . 5 

Authority  and  the  Securing  of  Consent 

It  has  been  insisted  from  the  beginning  that  power  and  authority 
are  complementary,  yet  distinct.   Power,  we  maintain,  is  effective 
control  as  a  fact,  whereas  authority  is  the  rightful  prerogative  of 
an  organizational  position. 6   Power  may  be  thought  of  as  an  individual 
possession  and  therefore,  though  it  may  be  recognized,  respected,  and 
admired  as  well  as  feared  and  condemned,  it  is  essentially  irre- 
sponsible. Authority,  a  recognized  and  legitimate  right  of  position 
in  organization,  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  duties  of  the  position 
involved. 7  Legitimate  authority  not  only  resides  in  the  right  persons 
within  organizations  but  also  must  be  exercised  in  pursuit  of  the 
goals  of  organizations.   In  this  exercise  inducements  must  be  offered 
always  and  sanctions  imposed  sometimes,  but  the  role  of  legitimate 
authority  is  in  either  case  a  positive,  constructive  one." 
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Power  in  its  exercise  may  be  either  positive  or  negative;  it 
may  contribute  to  accepted  organizational  purposes  or  it  may  detract 
from  them,   In  any  event,  it  is  irresponsible ,  hence  power-holders 
outside  an  organization  are  brought  into  it  if  possible.   Authority, 
as  defined  here,  must  always  be  responsible  and  its  exercise  bene- 
ficial.  No  good  purpose  is  served,  by  holders  of  executive  positions , 
by  supposing  that  authority  is  negative,  destructive,  and  might  be 
dispensed  with  if  democratic  institutions  were  improved  enough. 

The  most  significant  and  relevant  aspect  of  authority  is  the 
proposition  that  authority  is  not  real,  cannot  even  be  said  to  exist, 
until  it  is  accepted  by  those  on  whom  it  is  exercised.   From  this 
point  of  view  authority  is  anything  but  arbitrary  and  does  not  even 
belong,  as  such,  to  so-called  "persons  of  authority. "9  Authority  is 
spoken  of  usually  as  if  it  were  a  force  coming  from  above  that  drove 
itself  into  subordinates  as  far  as  its  integral  inertia  would  carry 
it,  the  subordinates  being  mora  or  less  choiceless  in  the  face  of  the 
command  directed  toward  them.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  an  organi- 
zational point  of  view  the  choices  are  almost  limitless  and  may  range 
from  enthusiastic  compliance,  to  silent  but  compliant  disapproval,  to 
voiced  dissent  and  grudging  acquiescence,  to  withdrawal  or  even  to 
resistence  unto  death.   Authority  that  evokes  compliance  must  do  so 
by  securing  the  reciprocal  consent  of  those  to  whom  authoritative 
communications  are  addressed;  the  result  binds  both  parties  within 
the  organization  and  each  is  responsible .10 

In  previous  lectures  we  have  noted  that  resistance  to  or 
disregard  of  reputed  authority  is  so  common  that  it  more  often  than 
not  goes  unnoticed  and  unremarked;  it  is  a  part  of  our  everyday 
environment  and  a  process  in  which  we  all  participate.   This  condition 
or  practice  applies  as  well  to  the  laws  of  the  several  governments 
of  which  we  are  subject  as  to  the  regulations  and  occasional  orders 
of  organizations  to  which  we  contribute;  we  obey  when  we  decide  to 
obey  under  the  "specific  conditions  pertinent . "11 

Within  existing  organizations  that  have  to  date  proved  that 
they  offer  a  surplus  of  satisfactions  by  the  fact  that  they  survive, 
there  is  generally  an  active  interest  in  obeying  orders  that  fall 
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to  the  Theory  of  Organizations, "  Administrative  Science  Quarterly, 
Vol .  I . ,  No .  1  ( June ,  1956 ) ,  83 . 

11Barnard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  161-162. 
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within  the  "zone  of  indifference.'     To  the  extent  that  most  contri- 
butors wish  to  consent  to  authority ,  and  thereby  maintain  the  surplus, 
they  may  be  relied  upon  to  add  their  power  to  the  authority  of 
executives  in  inducing  dissenters  also  to  comply.   This  exercise  of 
power,  usually  referred  to  as  persuasion  or  some  analogous  term,  is 
carried  on  by  informal  organization.   When  it  is  successful,  all 
concerned  may  accept  the  order  without  feeling  personally  subordinate 
and  without  losing  status,  and  all  may  subscribe  in  good  conscience 
and  stable  belief  to  the  fiction  that  authority  is  one-sided  and  is 
not  reciprocal,  that  it  indeed  comes  from  above. 

The  fact  that  authority  granted  sets  up  a  reciprocal  relation- 
ship of  responsibility  reflects  on  an  important  aspect  of  behavior 
in  organizations.   Those  who  give  orders  are  responsible  for  the  out- 
come in  terms  of  the  effect  they  will  have  on  the  organization  goals; 
those  who  accept  them  are  responsible  for  effective  compliance  within 
the  limits  of  their  personal  capacity  to  comply.   When  the  hierarchi- 
cal relationship  is  maintained,  however,  the  one  who  consents  is  not 
normally  responsible  for  the  goal-wisdom  of  the  instruction  he  now 
consents  to--the  buck  cannot  pass  down,  it  passes  up.   Compliance 
with  authority  is  greatly  facilitated  when  the  superior  makes  it 
clear  to  the  subordinate  that  personal  responsibility  for  results 
lies  with  the  former.   In  the  absence  of  this  understanding  on  the 
part  of  either  party,  consent  will  be  hard  to  obtain. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  an  intensive,  objective,  consid- 
eration by  every  executive  of  the  inducements  he  has  to  offer 
organizational  contributors  assists  him  greatly  in  enhancing  his  real 
authority,  i.e.,  enhances  it  by  making  its  confirmation  in  consent 
more  likely,  regular,  and  expanded  in  range  and  scope.   Every  adminis- 
trator and  executive  can  recognize  that  most  decisions  must  be  made 
without  full  knowledge  of  all  that  bears  on  them,  either  as  to  the 
probability  of  consent  to  them  within  the  organization  or  as  to  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  favorably  affect  organizational  goals  in 
the  way  intended.   The  present  state  of  administrative  knowledge, 
the  average  personal  capacity  of  administrators  themselves,  and  the 
time  available  to  them  for  consideration  all  combine  to  make  present- 
day  administration  a  matter  of  keeping  the  organization  alive  by 
creating  more  satisfactions  than  the  reverse.   Administrators  must 
be  practical  men,  who  act  "intuitively"  on  the  basis  of  imperfect 
knowledge  and  incomplete  information,  and  who  are  seldom  able  to  do 
more  than  then  compare  their  processes  with  some  sort  of  ideal 
method.   These  handicaps  to  perfection  do  not,  however,  gainsay  the 


^Ibid. ,  pp.  169-170.   Barnard  explains  this  "zone  of  indif- 
ference" as  follows:  "If  ail  the  orders  for  actions  reasonably 
practicable  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  acceptability  to  the 
person  affected,  it  may  be  conceived  that  there  are  a  number  which 
are  clearly  unacceptable,  that  is,  which  certainly  will  not  be  obeyed; 
there  is  another  group  somewhat  more  or  less  on  the  neutral  line,  that 
is,  either  barely  acceptable  or  barely  unacceptable;  and  a  third 
group  unquestionably  acceptable.   This  last  group  lies  within  the 
'zone  of  indifference,'  The  person  affected  will  accept  orders  lying 
within  this  zone  and  is  relatively  indifferent  as  to  what  the  order 
is  so  far  as  the  question  of  authority  is  concerned."  Ibid. , pp. 168-9- 
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advantages  of  reflectively  assessing  and  ordering  the  inducements 
available,  the  relative  values  of  contributors  for  whom  these  induce- 
ments must  be  compelling,  and  the  fact  that  the  proof  of  executive 
competence  is  demonstrated  by  authority  being  confirmed  in  the  consent 
of  subordinates.   Every  organization  must  and  does  deliberately  culti- 
vate its  authority,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  exist .13  A 
reluctance  to  face  the  demands  of  authority  frankly  and  manipulate 
the  available  components  deliberately  weighs  the  scales  against 
continuance . 


Formal  and  Informal  Organization 

We  have  observed  that  consent  to  authority,  whenever  compliance 
is  less  than  immediate  and  the  consenter  examines  the  proposal,  is 
often  a  function  of  informal  organization.   The  role  of  informal 
organization  is  crucial  to  this  and  other  aspects  of  formal  organi- 
zation, a  phenomenon  so  significant  that  we  should  discuss  it  care- 
fully in  broad  outline . 

Those  who  have  studied  informal  organization  and  are  aware  of 
the  part  it  plays  agree  generally  on  definitions,  although  agreement 
on  its  cause  and  function  is  less  clear.   Most  students  of  adminis- 
tration agree  that  informal  organization  is  the  total  aggregate  and 
pattern  of  actual  behaviors,  to  the  extent  that  these  interactions 
are  not  provided  for  in  the  methods  and  procedures  of  the  formal 
organization.-1-^  Informal  organizations  are  said  to  arise  outside  the 
formal  organization,  yet  still  within  it,  because  (a)  the  formal 
organization  is  incomplete,  its  arrangements  are  not  providing  all 
the  contacts  among  contributors  that  are  actually  found  to  be 
necessary,  or  (b)  because  some  aspects  of  the  formal  organization 
defeat  its  purposes  and  informal  organizations  arise  to  make  the 
required  corrections  outside  the  recognized  scheme  of  things. 15 
Examples  of  the  first  proposition  may  be  found  in  any  organization, 
inasmuch  as  the  most  complete  set  of  regulations  and  procedures, 
short  of  Orwell's  1984,  cannot  anticipate  all  desirable  contacts  and 
interactions  by  contributors.   Examples  of  the  second  assertion  are 
nearly  as  universal,  since  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  has  ever  con- 
tributed to  or  even  heard  of  an  organization  so  perfect  that  the 
deficiencies  of  executives,  the  inadequacy  of  procedures,  or  the 
obtuseness  of  subordinates  did  not  require  informal  means  of  supple- 
mentation or  avoidance.   The  very  phrases  "cutting  red  tape"  and 
"getting  on  with  the  job"  connote  to  all  of  us  this  imperative. 


13lbid.,  p.  230. 

-^Herbert  A.  Simon,  Donald  ¥  Smithburg,  Victor  A.  Thompson, 
Public  Administration  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1950),  p.  87- 

15lbid 
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Inasmuch  as  informal  organization  lacks  offices  and  formal 
authority;  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  initiate  proposals  aimed  at 
furthering  the  goals  of  formal  organization,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  its  function  is  negative  or  dispensable.   The  facts  are  quite 
contrary  because,  although  the  function  of  informal  organization  is 
unreasoned  and  largely  unconscious  as  contrasted  with  the  calculated 
coordination  of  formal  organization,  it  not  only  is  found  whenever 
the  formal  exists  but  is  required  for  it  as  well.lo 

The  relationship  of  contributors  in  the  formal  organization  is 
defined,  for  them,  primarily  in  terms  of  their  immediate  informal 
contacts,  and  from  these  contacts  at  least  three  essential  functions 
are  performed.   First,  much  of  the  formal  organization's  real  commu- 
nication takes  place  in  informal  interaction,  an  example  both  of  the 
fact  that  procedures  are  never  complete  and  that  they  could  be  com- 
plete only  at  the  price  of  an  intolerable  rigidity  embodied  in 
endless  paperwork.   Secondly,  informal  organization  serves  to  enhance 
group  identity  and  cohesiveness  through  the  very  fact  that  these 
contacts  are  immediate  among  familiars  and  lack  the  authoritative 
paraphernalia  of  formal  situations.   The  last  major  function  bears 
also  on  authority,  as  does  the  second:  informal  organization,  in 
its  unplanned  interaction  among  situational  equals,  provides  a  means 
of  rationalizing  consent  to  authority  while  maintaining  feelings  of 
personal  integrity  and  free  will. 17 

In  one  way  or  another  all  functions  of  informal  organization 
may  be  listed  under  one  of  these  three  general  headings.   It  is 
true,  however,  that  these  functions,  in  any  particular  case,  are 
not  necessarily  desirable  from  the  executive's  point  of  view.   The 
degree  of  undesirability  perceived  in  them  is  one  way  of  assessing 
the  extent  to  which  satisfactions  outweigh  dissatisfactions  among 
contributors  —  let  us  briefly  consider  why. 

Earlier  we  agreed  that  the  notion  of  eager  and  frictionless 
cooperation  was  a  myth  engendered  partly  by  desire  that  antagonism 
should  and  could  cease  and  partly  by  expanding  on  organizational 
successes  and  ignoring  the  failures.   If  informal  organization 
supports  authority,  by  confirming  it  outside  the  context  of  hier- 
archy, it  is  obvious  also  that  its  processes  are  not  directly 
accessible  to  legitimate  authority.   Moreover,  if  consent  is  slow 
to  come,  because  net  inducements  are  marginal,  these  frustrations 
may  react  to  formalize  the  informal  group  as  some  compensation  for 
satisfactions  not  now  available  in  the  formal  situation.   In  such  a 
situation  executives  will  perceive  that  the  "clique"  that  aided 
and  abetted  authority  at  one  point  now  has  turned  hostile  and 
challenges  it,  i.e.,  that  authority  is  being  confirmed  little  and 
late  and  may  be  in  danger  of  serious  dissipation.   Obviously  this 
situation  describes  no  more  than  the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  and 


-^Barnard,  pp.  cit.,  pp.  114-116 
17Ibid.,  p.  122, 
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is  the  standard  plot  of  most  dramatic  case  studies  and  novels  about 
organizations . 18  And  just  as  obviously  the  alert  executive  will 
reassess  his  position,  re-examine  the  values  in  his  inducements  and 
re-calculate  his  organization's  goals  in  the  light  of  contributions 
actually  available  to  him  for  what  he  can  offer--he  will  be 
"practical."  Unfortunately  the  all  too  common  reaction  is  to 
tighten  the  procedures  of  the  formal  organization  without  re- 
examining real  incentives  thereby  further  activating  opposing  in- 
formal organization  and  dissipating  authority,  an  antagonism  that 
must  end  in  withdrawal  from  the  organization  or  a  paralysis  in 
purpose-directed  activity. ^9 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  executive  to  identify  the  activities  of 
informal  organizations.   He  cannot  participate  in  those  functionings 
among  this  subordinates,  although  he  has  his  own  among  his  peers. 
Informal  organizations  do  not  make  decisions  that  are  transmitted 
as  such  to  executives  unless  the  situation  has  greatly  deteriorated 
and  the  informal  is  about  to  become  formal.   In  such  situations  the 
informal  organization  has  become,  in  fact,  a  formal  grievance 
committee,  or  an  attempt  to  unseat  the  superior  and,  since  legiti- 
macy does  not  attach  to  such  groups  at  this  stage,  executives 
commonly  will  refuse  to  deal  with  them  and  demand  that  communications 
come  "through  channels."  All  the  skill  of  the  executive  is  called 
into  play  at  such  times  and,  as  in  happier  periods  when  informal 
activities  are  equally  as  inevitable  but  more  subjectively  bene- 
ficial, his  skill  will  be  increased  by  a  prior  knowledge  of  what 
informal  organizations  are  and  what  part  they  play  in  the  formal . 


Chris  Argyris,  "Understanding  Human  Behavior  in  Organi- 
zations: One  Viewpoint,"  Modern  Organization  Theory,  ed.  Mason 
Haire  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1959),  p.  120. 
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V 
PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER  10 
THE  ADMINISTRATOR'S  ROLE  IN  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

Coleman  B.  Ransone,  Jr. 

The  Place  of  Personnel  Management  in  Administration 

In  beginning  the  first  of  two  lectures  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  personnel  management ,  it  seems  appropriate  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  consider  the  nature  of  the  beast.   Like  the  elephant  in  the  well- 
known  fable  of  the  three  blind  men  and  the  elephant,  personnel 
management  may  have  quite  different  aspects,  depending  upon  what  part 
you  grasp  in  your  investigation  of  the  animal.   If  you  happen  to 
seize  the  trunk,  personnel  management  would  appear  to  consist  entirely 
of  recruitment,  but  if  you  happen  to  seize  the  tail,  it  would  appear 
to  be  primarily  a  matter  of  retirement.   However,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  to  see  personnel  management  as  a  whole,  it  is  best  to 
consider  it  in  relation  to  the  other  aspects  of  administration  which 
we  have  been  considering  in  these  lectures.   Considered  in  this  light, 
it  is  clear  that  personnel  management  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
functions  of  an  executive  and  consequently  is  an  aspect  of  adminis- 
tration which  is  of  concern  to  any  administrator  at  any  level. 

Any  governmental  administrator  appears  to  have  three  primary 
functions.   These  may  be  stated  briefly  as  policy  formation,  policy 
explanation,  and  policy  execution.   While  these  three  areas  of 
operation  are  common  to  all  administrators,  the  relative  emphasis 
put  on  each  area  varies  with  different  administrators.   There  are  a 
number  of  factors  which  determine  this  degree  of  emphasis,  including 
the  views  of  the  administrator  himself.   However,  the  principal 
factor  seems  to  be  the  level  of  the  administrative  position  in  the 
hierarchy.   Generally  speaking,  the  higher  the  position  in  the 
hierarchy  the  more  emphasis  is  put  on  policy  formation  as  contrasted 
to  policy  explanation  and  policy  execution.   The  reverse  is  true  as 
one  goes  lower  in  the  hierarchy,  so  that  at  the  level  of  first  line 
supervision  the  emphasis  has  been  completely  reversed  and  the  major 
functions  of  an  administrator  at  this  level  fall  in  the  realm  of 
policy  execution. 

Since  personnel  management  is  one  function  of  an  administrator, 
it  emcompasses  the  three  elements  of  policy  formation,  policy  expla- 
nation, and  policy  execution.   However,  the  emphasis  placed  on  any 
one  of  these  elements  varies  with  the  level  of  the  position  in 
question.   For  example,  at  the  level  of  the  chief  executive,  such  as 
the  President,  a  governor,  or  the  mayor  of  a  large  city,  the  emphasis 
of  personnel  is  primarily  on  policy.   This  is  expressed  in  two  major 
ways.   First,  the  chief  executive  is  concerned  with  major  personnel 
policies  such  as  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  personnel  system.   The 
principal  question  here  is  whether  the  system  shall  be  a  merit  system 
or  a  spoils  system  or  some  combination  of  the  two. 
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If  this  major  question  has  already  been  decided,  as  it  has  by 
statute  in  the  major  part  of  the  federal  service,  then  the  executive 
will  be  concerned  with  other  policy  problems.   These  might  include 
such  matters  as  the  organization  of  the  system,  the  amount  of  author- 
ity to  be  delegated  to  department  heads  or  the  field  in  personnel 
matters,  and  the  pay  scale  which  is  to  be  established  for  the  system 
as  a  whole . 

A  second  major  area  of  concern  for  a  chief  executive  will  be 
his  appointments  to  major  positions  and,  in  most  systems,  to  many 
minor  ones  as  well.   A  good  example  of  the  problems  that  sometime 
develop  in  this  area  was  the  controversy  in  1961  over  two  of  President 
Kennedy's  appointments,  including  one  from  Alabama.   The  appointments 
of  the  chief  executive  are  usually  considered  political  matters,  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.   In  most  cases  this  is  true,  but  it 
tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that  they  are  also  political  appointments 
in  the  broad,  original  sense  of  the  term  "politics, "  in  that  they 
are  appointments  with  policy  connotations.   It  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whom  the  President  appoints  to  major  cabinet  posts  and 
to  head  important  bureaus  not  only  in  terms  of  partisan  politics  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  policies  which  the  President  hopes  to  carry  out. 
At  least  some  of  these  policies  probably  will  be  in  the  field  of 
personnel  management,  and  if  the  President  wishes  to  see  his  partic- 
ular  policies  carried  out  in  this  field,  his  appointees  should 
reflect  his  philosophy  of  personnel  management  as  well  as  his  view  on 
the  substantive  policies  of  the  agency  concerned. 

Because  the  merit  system  is  well  established  at  the  federal 
level,  we  sometimes  forget  that  it  is  not  generally  accepted  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  very  concept  of  having  a  merit 
system  at  all  is  still  a  political  issue  in  both  senses  of  the  term 
in  many  states  and  most  local  governments  in  this  country.   At  the 
present  time  there  are  only  some  £7  state-wide  merit  systems  (the 
latest  to  be  added  in  i960  were  Alaska,  Oklahoma,  and  Kentucky)  and 
some  23  other  partial  merit  systems  at  the  state  level.   At  the 
county  level  the  picture  is  somewhat  less  heartening.   There  are  over 
3>000  counties  in  the  United  States,  but  only  about  40  have  county- 
wide  merit  systems.   Two  of  these  are  Montgomery  and  Jefferson  coun- 
ties in  Alabama.   These  counties  are  a  part  of  a  rather  unusual 
personnel  arrangement  since  the  counties  participate  in  a  county- 
city  consolidated  system.   However,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  number 
of  additional  counties  fall  under  the  state  system  in  several  states. 
Even  if  these  are  counted  as  counties  having  a  merit  system,  the 
total  amounts  to  only  about  140,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  counties. 

The  cities  present  a  somewhat  brighter  picture.   All  cities 
over  250,000  have  some  sort  of  a  merit  system,  and  about  83  per  cent 
of  the  employees  of  all  cities  of  100,000  or  over  are  covered  by  a 
merit  system.   The  coverage  decreases  as  we  go  down  the  scale  in 
terms  of  size,  and  the  chances  of  a  city  of  10,000  population  having 
a  merit  system  are  about  fifty-fifty.   Nevertheless,  the  picture  at 
the  city  level  is  considerably  better  than  at  the  county  level,  and 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  spreading  the  merit  system 
even  in  the  smaller  cities. 
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However,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  basic  policy 
question  of  a  merit  versus  the  spoils  system  is  still  a  major  issue 
in  many  states,  a  large  number  of  cities,  and  almost  all  counties. 
Thus  a  chief  executive  in  these  jurisdictions  must  have  some  policy 
in  this  area,  and  his  philosophy  on  even  this  basic  aspect  of 
personnel  management  is  important. 

Even  within  the  merit  system  states  and  cities,  the  chief 
executive's  views  on  such  matters  as  the  organization  of  the  personnel 
agency,  the  amount  of  authority  to  be  given  to  the  central  agency  as 
opposed  to  department  heads,  the  amount  of  authority  in  personnel 
matters  to  be  delegated  to  the  field,  and  the  level  of  pay  are  of 
considerable  importance.   They  are  not  only  the  proper  concern  of  the 
chief  executive,  but  his  decisions  in  these  matters  also  vitally 
affect  the  role  of  the  administrators  under  him.   For  example,  it  is 
far  easier  for  a  department  head  or  bureau  chief  to  carry  out  his 
functions  with  the  assistance  of  an  adequate  salary  scale  as  a  back- 
stop to  his  recruiting  efforts  than  it  is  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
scale.   The  same  comment  might  be  made  in  reference  to  other  basic 
personnel  policies  which  are  established  by  the  chief  executive. 
These  policies,  whether  established  by  the  chief  executive  alone  or 
with  legislative  cooperation,  become  a  part  of  the  framework  in  which 
his  subordinates  operate. 

Personnel  Policies  and  Administration 

Administrators  who  are  employed  in  federal  agencies  generally 
must  operate  under  the  merit  system.   Since  this  basic  policy  has 
already  been  established  by  legislation,  it  is  not  an  issue  which 
need  concern  most  federal  administrators  in  carrying  out  personnel 
functions.   However,  this  still  leaves  a  wide  area  of  personnel 
policies  which  are  rightfully  the  concern  of  a  federal  administrator 
within  the  general  environment  of  the  merit  system.   Some  of  these 
also  are  fixed  by  law  or  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  but  I  prefer  to  look  at  them  as  though  there  were 
no  rulings  now  in  effect.   I  would  like  to  do  this  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  reason,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  is  that  what  is  the 
current  rule  is  not  necessarily  the  best  rule  and  that,  as  students 
of  administration,  we  should  approach  the  problem  with  an  open  mind. 
In  the  second  place,  the  relations  between  the  Commission  and  the 
various  federal  agencies,  or  between  the  field  offices  and  head- 
quarters, may  vary  somewhat.   Hence,  no  general  description  of  what 
exists  would  fit  all  the  situations  represented  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  federal  service . 

Therefore,  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
certain  policies  in  the  personnel  field;  describe  in  a  very  general 
way  what  I  understand  to  be  the  present  policies  at  the  federal  and, 
occasionally,  at  the  state  levels;  and,  finally,  to  come  to  some 
conclusion  on  how  I  think  the  policies  should  be  formulated  and 
applied  in  the  federal  personnel  system. 

There  are  at  least  three  major  policies  in  the  personnel  field 
that  I  think  are  important  to  the  average  governmental  administrator. 
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In  many  instances  he  has  no  real  control  over  these  policies  since 
they  come  to  him  in  the  form  of  Presidential  executive  orders,  Civil 
Service  Commission  rules ,  or  agency  regulations.   However,  for  the 
next  two  lectures  we  will  simply  forget  the  present  rules.   Then, 
with  a  free  mind  we  can  consider  two  of  these  policy  areas- -recruit- 
ment and  appointment.   In  the  next  lecture  the  problem  of  promotion 
will  be  considered. 

Recruitment .   The  first  area  of  personnel  management  which  I 
would  like  to  consider  with  you  is  that  of  recruitment.   The  principa. 
question  here  is  whether  or  not  recruitment  is  sufficiently  important 
to  warrant  its  inclusion  as  one  of  the  functions  of  a  governmental 
administrator,  and,  if  it  is,  can  it  be  delegated  to  a  central 
personnel  office  or  to  an  agency  office,  or  should  it  be  retained  by 
the  administrator  himself? 

As  a  background  for  this  discussion,  I  should  state  that  I  am 
in  the  business  of  training  students  who  wish  to  make  a  career  of 
federal,  state,  or  local  employment.   As  Educational  Director  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Training  Program  in  Public  Administration,  I  am 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  a  graduate-level  training 
program  in  general  administration  which  is  conducted  by  the  Univer- 
sities of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.   Each  year  this  program 
produces  about  a  half-dozen  graduates,  and  over  the  past  fifteen 
years  we  have  placed  some  120  Fellows  in  government  employment.   Of 
this  group,  at  the  present,  some  19  are  working  for  state  governments^ 
16  for  the  federal  government,  12  in  research  and  education,  and  9  fo- 
local  government.   The  remainder  is  made  up  of  those  who  have  gone 
from  government  into  private  business;  those  who  are  still  graduate 
students,*  and  some  11  of  the  women  who  have  married  and  are  now 
housewives,  although  a  majority  of  these  have  served  for  a  time  in 
government . 

I  mention  this  only  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  I  am  concerned 
with  the  placement  of  prospective  administrators  and  to  relate  that 
my  experience  with  placement  points  to  some  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  recruiting  of  college  graduates  as  it  is  now  administered  in  some 
personnel  jurisdictions.   Each  year  I  find  that  we  have  roughly  the 
same  pattern  of  placement.   Occasionally  one  of  our  graduates  will 
go  to  Tennessee  or  Alabama  and  one  to  local  government,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  Fellows  are  employed  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.   One 
significant  difference  (until  this  year)  in  the  personnel  systems  of 
the  three  states  has  been  that  Alabama  had  a  full-scale  merit  system; 
Tennessee  had  a  partial  merit  system;  and  Kentucky,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  had  no  merit  system.   One  might  conclude  from  our  experience 
that  the  spoils  system  was  the  best  of  the  three  in  terms  of  recog- 
nizing and  employing  prospective  administrative  talent. 

However,  such  a  conclusion  would  be  unwarrented  because  of  othe? 
significant  differences  in  the  systems.   Kentucky  has  been  able  to 
secure  more  than  its  share  of  SRTP  graduates  for  two  reasons.   In 
the  first  place,  the  top  administrative  personnel  in  several  Kentucky 
departments,  particularly  finance  and  revenue,  have  recognized  the 
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desirability  of  hiring  "generalists. "  This  recognition  has  resulted 
in  their  willingness  to  hire  young  persons  who  have  had  training  in 
general  administration  and  use  them  intelligently  in  their  organi- 
zation .   This  has  certainly  paid  dividends  for  the  Fellows ,  and,  I 
assume,  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  since  one  department  head 
offered  to  hire  all  the  Fellows  in  one  recent  class  sight  unseen. 
Secondly,  Kentucky  salaries  have  been  above  those  of  Alabama  and 
Tennessee,  although  slightly  below  the  federal  salary  scale.   It  is 
now  the  practice  in  personnel  administration  to  speak  of  "intangible" 
rewards  and  to  discount  the  value  of  the  entering  salary  as  a 
recruiting  device.   However,  my  experience  shows  that  the  intangibles 
are  likely  to  play  a  significant  role  only  if  the  question  is  a 
choice  between  two  positions  of  fairly  equal  starting  salaries. 
Kentucky  has  had  an  edge  of  from  $500  to  $1,000  in  starting  salaries 
over  Alabama  and  Tennessee  in  past  years,  and  this  edge  has  proved 
to  be  very  persuasive. 

Coupled  with  these  two  advantages,  Kentucky's  more  flexible 
personnel  system  has  allowed  the  department  heads  in  question  to 
interview  the  Fellows  and  offer  them  an  appointment  within  two  or 
three  days  after  the  interview.   On  occasion  they  have  been  offered 
a  job  on  the  spot  and  have  accepted.   This  procedure  is  in  direct 
contrast  with  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
department  heads  and  by  the  more  involved  procedures  requiring 
examinations,  the  grading  of  examinations,  a  long  period  of  waiting, 
and  perhaps  an  eventual  job  offer. 

In  my  opinion  the  primary  reason  why  Kentucky  has  fared  so  well 
in  recruitment  is  that  in  Kentucky  a  department  head  regards  recruit- 
ing as  one  of  his  functions,  and  he  actually  does  the  job.   In 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  a  department  head  apparently  does  not  regard 
recruiting  as  one  of  his  functions  and  leaves  this  function  up  to 
the  central  personnel  agency .   Under  the  personnel  rules  of  the  two 
states,  there  may  be  some  legal  justification  for  such  delegation  of 
recruitment,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  department  head  and  his 
subordinate  administrators  are  delegating  a  function  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  delegate.   Unless  there  is  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
senior  administrators  for  vigorous  recruiting  and  a  realization 
that  they  need  qualified  young  administrators,  the  personnel  depart- 
ment, board,  or  commission  is  not  likely  to  seek  such  administrative 
talent . 

I  realize  that  general  administration  is  only  a  limited  area 
compared  with  specialized  recruiting  in  professional  and  semi- 
professional  fields,  but  I  wonder  if  administrators  are  not  leaving 
too  much  recruiting  in  the  hands  of  the  personnel  departments  in 
their  respective  agencies. 

The  real  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  is  that  I  regard  the 
recruitment  and  placement  of  qualified  professional  personnel  as  an 
important  function  of  an  administrator  at  any  level.   It  is  not  a 
function  which  can  be  handled  best  by  a  central  personnel  office.   It 
is  very  easy  for  the  administrator  to  say,  "I  don't  have  enough  time 
to  recruit,"  but  I  wonder  if  he  can  afford  to  make  that  statement. 
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Very  baldly  stated,  my  thesis  is  that  even  under  the  merit  system  one 
of  the  functions  of  an  administrator  is  the  recruiting  and  selection 
of  administrative  and  professional  personnel.   It  is  a  function  that 
can  be  handled  best  by  the  man  who  is  to  do  the  appointing  and  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  those  employed.   It  is 
not  a  function  which  should  be  delegated  to  a  central  personnel 
agency. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  abandon  the  merit  system 
concept  or  even  the  idea  of  an  examination  for  those  recruited.   On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  mean  that  the  administrator  should  take  a 
leading  role  in  the  recruiting  of  candidates,  in  the  preparation  of 
examinations,  in  the  examination  of  candidates,  and  in  their  selec- 
tion.  Also  he  should  try  to  see  to  it  that  all  of  this  is  done  with 
the  utmost  speed  and  dispatch.   He  might  suggest  that  such  devices 
as  unassembled  examinations  and  examinations  that  are  continuously 
open  be  made  a  part  of  the  process.   He  should  also  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  rapid  grading  of  examinations  and  of  swiftly 
informing  candidates  of  their  grades  as  an  important  part  of  the 
process. 

Since  I  teach  in  a  state  university  and  since  my  field  is  public 
administration,  I  am  perhaps  best  informed  of  the  pattern  of  recruit- 
ment in  this  area.   In  the  fifteen  years  since  I  have  been  at 
Alabama,  the  recruiting  activities  of  the  state  and  federal  govern- 
ment have  been  haphazard  and  in  very  little  depth.   This  is  one 
instance  in  which  I  might  go  along  with  Charlie  Wilson's  classic 
statement  that  "What  is  good  for  General  Motors  is  good  for  the 
country. "  In  this  case  I  would  rephrase  it  somewhat  to  say  that  if 
it  is  worthwhile  for  General  Motors,  U.S.  Steel,  International  Busi- 
ness Machines,  Chemstrand,  and  a  host  of  other  industrial  concerns 
to  send  representatives  to  the  University  to  interview  promising 
seniors,  then  it  also  would  be  worthwhile  for  our  local,  state,  and 
federal  governments.   In  the  past  few  years  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, through  its  regional  office  in  Atlanta,  has  made  some  rather 
sporadic  attempts  in  this  direction,  but  their  staff  consists  of  only 
one  man,  and  their  budget  is  limited.   The  State  of  Alabama  has  done 
very  little  in  this  area.   However,  one  or  two  departments,  such  as 
the  Examiners  of  Public  Accounts,  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  and 
the  Department  of  Pensions  and  Security,  do  send  representatives  to 
the  campus.   These  efforts  are  aimed  primarily  at  recruiting  lawyers, 
accountants,  and  social  workers,  rather  than  general  administrators, 
but  certainly  are  the  kind  of  positive  approach  I  have  in  mind. 

What  we  are  looking  for  is  not  just  enough  people  to  take  an 
examination  and  fill  a  roster  but  the  best  people  that  we  can  get. 
We  are  not  going  to  find  these  people  by  sitting  and  waiting  for  them 
to  see  a  Civil  Service  announcement  on  a  bulletin  board. 

I  think  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  recent  recession  helped 
governmental  recruiting  at  all  levels.   If  it  did,  it  helped  the 
government  to  get  people  who  would  have  taken  a  job  in  private 
industry  as  their  first  choice  and  who  went  into  government  only 
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because  there  were  no  jobs  in  private  industry.   This  is  a  sorry 
commentary  on  the  state  of  the  government  service,  but  in  my  opinion 
the  situation  will  not  change  until  we  get  some  positive  thinking 
into  personnel  recruitment  and  some  real  money  in  the  recruiting 
efforts.   However,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  expect  any  change 
until  governmental  administrators  are  convinced  that  recruiting, 
examining,  and  placement  are  their  business  and  assert  their  rights 
in  this  area.   Until  they  do,  the  central  personnel  agency  will 
continue  to  operate  this  program  by  default  and  will  probably  continue 
to  do  it  in  a  very  limited  way  on  a  small  budget.   As  in  other  areas, 
things  get  done  in  government  by  client  demand.   The  government 
administrator  is  the  principal  client  of  the  central  personnel  office, 
and  it  is  time  that  he  made  himself  heard.   If  he  does,  it  is  my 
guess  that  he  will  get  a  much  more  enthusiastic  reception  than  he 
might  expect.   Many  forward  thinking  personnel  people  have  been  trying 
for  years  to  get  administrators  interested  in  the  recruiting  process 
and  have  also  tried,  somewhat  unsuccessfully,  to  get  them  to  devote 
some  time,  money,  and  energy  to  it. 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  both  Washington  and  to 
the  field  establishments.   In  fact,  it  probably  is  even  more  appli- 
cable in  the  field  than  in  Washington.   A  field  administrator  has 
many  problems,  and  these  may  be  different  from  those  in  Washington. 
Also,  he  knows  the  kind  of  people  he  wants  for  field  assignments,  and 
it  is  up  to  him  to  get  out  and  get  them  in  his  own  region  if  they  are 
available  there.   The  operation  of  a  governmental  agency  is  just  as 
complex  and  in  most  cases  much  more  important  than  the  operation  of  a 
similarly  sized  business.   If  these  agencies  are  to  operate  effec- 
tively and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public,  they  must  have  the 
best  available  personnel.   Since  salary  scales  in  government  are  not 
yet  competitive  with  business  for  most  professional  positions,  the 
task  of  those  recruiting  for  government  agencies  is  more  difficult. 
However,  it  is  not  impossible  if  every  administrator  will  regard  it 
as  one  of  his  important  functions  and  not  as  something  that  can  be 
delegated  to  the  central  personnel  office.   If  he  does  not,  I  see 
little  chance  for  the  government  at  any  level  recruiting  its  fair 
share  of  the  talent  which  comes  out  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
each  year. 

Also,  I  believe  that  the  agencies  of  the  government  have  been 
remiss  in  not  supporting  adequately  the  efforts  made  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  recruiting  college  graduates  through  the 
Federal  Service  Entrance  Examinations  and  the  Management  Intern 
Examinations.   I  was  told  recently  by  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service 
staff  that  133  persons  were  placed  in  i960  from  the  Management  Intern 
register.   However,  none  of  these  were  placed  in  field  establishments. 

In  my  opinion,  field  administrators  are  overlooking  the  best 
opportunity  for  recruiting  well- qualified  college  talent  if  they  fail 
to  use  the  FSEE  and  particularly  the  Management  Intern  registers  in 
making  their  placements.   This  is  a  matter  itfhich  is  squarely  up  to 
the  administrator  in  the  federal  service.   If  he  does  not  believe  in 
hiring  college  talent  for  general  administration  and  if  he  is  not 
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willing  to  take  the  time  and  effort  required  to  establish  a  training 
program  to  utilize  this  talent,  then  naturally  he  will  not  be  inter- 
ested in  recruiting  college  graduates  with  a  "generalist"  background. 

I  am  convinced  that  young  college  graduates  with  generalist 
training  or  liberal  arts  background  are  a  good  investment.   My  convic- 
tion comes  not  from  any  theory  I  hold  or  from  the  fact  that  I  am  in 
the  business  of  training  such  students  but  because  of  their  records 
on  the  job.   The  careers  of  the  SRTP  Fellows  in  both  the  federal  and 
state  governments  prove  that  they  are  promoted  rather  rapidly  and 
that  they  are  very  satisfactory  employees. 

Appointments.   The  second  question  which  I  would  like  to 
consider  with  you  is  our  current  policies  on  appointments.   As  I 
understand  the  current  pattern,  the  process  is  somewhat  as  follows: 
Recruitment  does  not  really  mean  what  the  name  implies;  it  simply 
means  that  we  get  a  prospective  employee  to  take  an  examination.  Once 
he  takes  the  examination,  it  is  graded  and  he  is  ranked  either  in 
relation  to  all  those  who  took  the  examination  or  against  a  fixed 
scale,  depending  on  the  particular  ranking  method  used.   Out  of  this 
process  comes  a  list  of  eligibles  with  those  making  the  highest  score 
at  the  top  of  the  list,  the  next  lowest  score  next,  and  so  on  down  the 
list  to  the  cutoff  point  for  the  examination.   Prom  this  list  the 
appointing  authority  is  supplied  a  group  of  the  top  three  from  which 
to  make  his  selection. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  about  this  process  which  could  be 
criticized.   In  most  jurisdictions  it  is  slow,  and  the  potential 
appointees  are  already  otherwise  employed  before  an  offer  can  be  made 
to  them.   In  some  jurisdictions  the  insistence  on  written,  practical 
tests  does  not  necessarily  produce  the  kind  of  employee  who  will  be 
promotable  as  well  as  qualified  for  the  particular  job  for  which  he 
is  being  recruited.   The  narrow  classification  of  examinations  to 
correspond  with  the  rather  narrow  job  classification  found  in  most 
personnel  jurisdictions  also  has  much  the  same  effect.   The  fact  that 
veterans  are  given  5  to  10  points  which  are  added  to  their  scores  and 
that  on  some  examinations  they  go  to  the  top  of  the  list  also  makes 
it  practically  impossible  to  reach  a  young,  qualified  candidate  who 
is  not  a  veteran. 

However,  leaving  aside  for  a  moment  all  these  features,  I  would 
like  to  concentrate  for  a  moment  on  the  so-called  "rule-of-three . " 
This  rule  has  a  number  of  important  implications  for  the  administrator 
making  the  appointment.   In  the  first  place  it  restricts  the  adminis- 
trator's possible  choices  to  three  persons.   This  is  done  on  the 
grounds  that  those  making  the  highest  grades  should  be  given  first 
preference  in  appointments.   There  is  nothing  in  the  logic  of  having 
a  merit  system  which  requires  such  a  concept.   The  basic  idea  of  the 
merit  system  is  to  get  persons  who  are  qualified  for  the  position  on 
the  basis  of  their  merit  and  fitness.   This  really  means  that  they 
are  to  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge  and  qualifications 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  their  political  connection.   This  criteria 
is  met,  in  my  opinion,  by  having  an  examination  with  a  relatively 
high  passing  score  and  considering  all  those  who  pass  the  examination 
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as  being  qualified.   It  is  from  this  entire  group  of  qualified  appli- 
cants that  the  administrator  should  choose ,  preferably  after  an 
interview  with  the  two  or  three  candidates  he  feels  are  the  best 
qualified.   Certainly  this  leaves  the  way  open  for  some  partiality 
on  the  part  of  the  administrator,  and  it  may  be  true  on  occasion  that 
he  will  pass  over  a  qualified  candidate  because  of  some  personal 
idiosyncrasy  on  the  candidate's  part.   However,  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  bad  idea.   There  are  many  important  considerations  in 
selecting  persons  for  professional  and  administrative  positions  which 
cannot  always  be  decided  by  their  paper  qualifications.   The  person 
chosen  will  have  to  work  for  the  administrator;  he  will  also  have  to 
work  with  others  in  the  agency  at  his  same  level;  and  in  addition 
he  probably  will  have,  either  now  or  in  the  future,  the  task  of 
supervising  others.   In  all  of  these  aspects  of  his  position,  the 
intangible  qualities  of  personality,  appearance,  and  manner  may  be  of 
considerable  importance.   To  use  a  somewhat  extreme  example,  a 
beatnik,   though  otherwise  qualified,  may  not  be  the  man  an  adminis- 
trator wants  in  his  office.   If  he  is  not,  then  the  administrator 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  pass  over  him  and  select  another  candidate. 

One  of  our  problems  here  is  that  because  of  the  size  of  the 
government  and  our  insistence  on  nation-wide  tests,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  candidates.   In 
addition,  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  a  personal  interview.   It  is 
not  even  a  very  reliable  tool  for  picking  a  person  for  a  position. 
However,  if  an  interview  is  used  in  conjunction  with  tests  and  the 
written  record,  its  usefulness  increases. 

Our  examination  and  ranking  system  probably  needs  revision  in 
i  many  respects,  but  the  first  step  certainly  is  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
system  of  eligible  lists.   One  possibility  in  making  such  a  revision 
would  be  to  use  the  system  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  of 
ranking  the  eligibles  in  broad  groups  and  certifying  all  of  the 
"well- qualified"  group  to  an  administrator  when  he  has  a  vacancy. 
Such  a  change  would  reflect  a  much  more  profound  change  in  adminis- 
trative philosophy  than  the  revision  in  procedure  would  indicate. 
It  appears  to  me  to  reflect  a  more  mature  thinking  about  administra- 
tion and  particularly  about  the  delegation  of  authority  than  does 
the  present  policy.   When  you  say  to  an  administrator,  "From  now  on 
you  will  have  a  wide  latitude  in  selecting  your  subordinates, " 
actually  what  you  are  saying  is  that  you  are  delegating  to  him  the 
authority  to  get  the  job  done.   You  are  telling  him  that  he  can  pick 
his  people  and  that  you  expect  him  to  get  results. 

On  the  other  hand^  by  restricting  his  choice  to  the  top  three 
on  the  list,  you  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  you  do  not  trust  his 
judgment  to  pick  the  best  out  of  a  broad  group.   In  this  case  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  perhaps  delegating  to  him  the  responsibility 
for  getting  a  job  done  without  at  the  same  time  delegating  to  him 
the  authority  to  do  it . 

As  I  suggested  in  a  previous  lecture,  it  appears  to  me  that  an 
administrator  must  have  three  things  as  a  minimum  to  do  any  job. 
Ihese  three  are  a  proper  organization,  capable  personnel,  and 
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sufficient  funds.   If  through  restrictive  personnel  procedures  you 
limit  his  ability  to  get  the  best  qualified  persons,  then  you  are 
limiting  his  ability  to  secure  one  of  the  three  basic  ingredients  of 
good  administration.   Authority  must  be  delegated  if  administration 
in  a  broad  scale  enterprise  like  the  federal  government  is  to  function 
effectively.   A  part  of  this  delegation  of  authority  must  be  in  the 
field  of  personnel  management.   In  my  opinion,  most  of  the  delegation 
here  must  be  to  the  operating  administrators  and  not  to  the  personnel 
office.   As  matters  now  stand  in  the  federal  service,  delegation  must 
come  initially  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  department 
head  and  from  the  department  head  to  his  subordinates  both  in 
Washington  and  in  the  field. 

The  merit  concept  must  be  maintained,  but  it  must  be  maintained 
through  a  greater  understanding  on  the  part  of  line  officials  of  what 
it  really  means  and  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law.   If  it  is  maintained  by  rigid,  centralized 
controls,  it  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  any  sort  of  dynamic 
personnel  management.   In  my  opinion,  the  present  and  past  attitude 
of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission  in  this  field  has  contributed 
materially  to  poor  administration  and  incompetent  personnel  in  the 
federal  service.   It  is  time  for  the  government  administrator  to 
"rise  again"  and  to  reassert  his  role  in  the  management  of  men,  which 
is  vital  to  his  control  over  the  programs  which  he  is  supposed  to 
administer. 


CHAPTER  11 
CRITERIA  FOR  A  SOUND  PROMOTION  POLICY 

Coleman  B.  Ransone,  Jr. 

In  the  last  lecture  the  question  of  the  proper  place  of 
personnel  management  in  administration  was  discussed  at  some  length. 
The  conclusion  reached  was  that  personnel  management  was  an  integral 
part  of  the  functions  of  a  governmental  administrator,  and  that  in 
its  key  aspects  was  a  function  which  could  not  be  delegated  satis- 
factorily to  an  agency  personnel  office  or  to  a  central  personnel 
office.   It  is  true  that  some  parts  of  the  process  of  securing  quali- 
fied employees ,  particularly  at  the  lower  clerical  and  sub- 
professional  levels,  can  be  delegated  to  either  the  agency  personnel 
office  or  to  a  central  personnel  office.   On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  the  administrator  himself  must  play  a  key  role  in 
the  recruiting,  examining,  and  placement  of  the  technical,  profes- 
sional, and  administrative  personnel  who  will  be  under  his  super- 
vision.  In  the  past  this  role  all  too  frequently  has  been  abdicated 
in  favor  of  the  agency  or  central  personnel  office  with  sometimes 
unfortunate  results.   The  burden  of  the  first  lecture  was  that  the 
administrator  must  reassert  his  key  role  in  the  management  of  men. 
Included  in  this  management  function  must  be  substantial  efforts  in 
the  recruitment,  examination,  and  placement  of  key  subordinates. 

Today  we  turn  to  an  equally  pressing  problem:  the  question  of 
the  proper  criteria  and  the  best  methods  to  use  in  determining  who 
should  be  promoted  in  an  organization  when  a  vacancy  occurs.   This 
problem  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  functions  of  an 
administrator  in  the  personnel  field,  although  in  some  agencies  a 
good  deal  of  his  authority  actually  has  been  delegated  to  the  person- 
nel office  or  to  a  promotion  board.   Again  I  will  argue  that  the 
administrator  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  for  evaluating  his 
subordinates,  for  promoting  them  when  desirable,  and  for  firing  them 
when  necessary. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  difficult  kinds  of  decisions  that  an 
administrator  is  called  upon  to  make  are  those  which  involve  (a)  when 
to  fire  a  subordinate,  and  (b)  which  subordinate  to  promote  when  a 
vacancy  occurs.   In  both  of  these  areas  all  governmental  adminis- 
trators have  my  personal  sympathy.   I  have  been  called  upon  to  do 
both  of  these  tasks  in  the  past,  and  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  they  are  thankless  ones  at  best  and  nerve- shattering  at  worst. 

In  my  consideration  of  promotions,  I  was  reminded  of  what  a 
governor  of  a  western  state  once  told  me  about  appointments.   In 
describing  the  process,  he  said: 
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When  I  make  an  appointment:,  I  make  one  ingrate  and  a  dozen 
sworn  enemies.   The  man  I  appoint  thinks  he  should  have  gotten 
the  job ,  so  he  is  not  in  the  least  grateful.   This  gives  me 
one  ingrate.   The  twelve  men  who  wanted  the  job  and  whom  I 
did  not  appoint  are  my  sworn  enemies ,  since  all  of  them  are 
confident  that  they  were  better  qualified  than  the  man  I  did 
appoint . 

There  is  considerable  truth  in  this  statement,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  apply  equally  as  well  to  promotion  as  it  does  to  appointment. 
All  persons  in  the  agency  think  that  they  are  capable  of  doing  the 
next  highest  level  of  work  and  hence  consider  themselves  likely 
candidates  for  promotion.   When  one  is  selected  and  the  rest  passed 
over,  it  usually  creates  a  situation  in  which  the  administrator  finds 
that  he  has  one  ingrate  and  twelve  "sworn  enemies." 

Consequently,  the  first  point  which  I  would  like  to  consider 
is  the  plight  of  the  administrator  when  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
making  a  selection  for  promotion.   What  are  some  of  the  rules  he  can 
follow  and  some  of  the  techniques  he  can  use  to  make  this  choice 
less  difficult  from  his  point  of  view  and  more  palatable  to  those 
considered? 

The  first  suggestion  I  would  make  is  that  the  whole  process 
can  be  simplified  and  employee  morale  greatly  improved  if  everyone 
concerned—the  administrator  and  the  employees—has  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  promotion  policy  of  the  agency.   This  brings  us 
immediately  to  the  question  of  whether  the  agency  does  have  a  promo- 
tion policy  that  is  clearly  stated  and  widely  understood.   It  is  my 
observation  that  many  agencies  do  not  have  such  a  policy,  or  if  they 
do,  it  is  either  a  secret  passed  down  from  supervisor  to  supervisor 
or  one  that  is  known  to  the  employees  only  by  rumor.   Either  of  these 
two  situations—a  "secret"  policy  or  an  unofficial,  very  poorly 
articulated  policy— is  unsatisfactory.   Apparently  one  of  the  basic 
aspects  of  job  security  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  employees  to  know 
"where  they  stand"  vis-a-vis  their  supervisor  and  their  agency. 
Certainly  an  important  aspect  of  this  desire  is  to  know  where  they 
stand  on  promotion.   Promotion  is  one  of  the  most  psychologically- 
laden  actions  in  personnel  management.   Each  promotion  is  subject  to 
a  great  deal  of  interpretation  by  not  only  the  person  promoted  but 
also  by  those  who  were  not  promoted.   Nothing  that  the  administrator 
can  do  will  eliminate  this  perennial  game  of  "second  guessing, " 
and  neither  can  he  eliminate  the  soul-searching  that  will  be  done 
by  all  employees  who  might  possibly  fall  in  the  list  of  promotion 
prospects  if  they  have  any  degree  of  imagination  and  desire  for 
progress  in  the  agency.   However,  a  clear-cut  policy  tends  to  clear 
the  air  of  the  most  undesirable  kinds  of  speculation  and  the  most 
flagrant  charges  of  favoritism  against  the  supervisor. 

All  agencies  at  all  levels  of  government  should  have  a  promo- 
tion policy,  and  that  policy  should  be  stated  clearly  in  the 
employees'  handbook  or  some  other  avenue  of  employee  information. 
Such  a  statement  lets  the  employee  "know  where  he  stands, "  and  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  the  administrator  himself  a  guide  to  action. 
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The  time  to  formulate  a  promotion  policy  for  an  agency  is 
before  the  administrator  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  a 
promotion.   It  should  be  a  carefully  thought  out  plan,  not  an  _ad  hoc 
decision  made  under  pressure  at  the  last  minute. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  I  would  like  to  make  one  additional 
comment.   That  is  that  the  announced  promotion  policy  must  be  followed 
in  making  promotions.   If  it  is  not.,  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
the  administration  and  of  the  agency  is  lost.   Any  departures  from 
the  policy  must  be  explained  to  those  directly  affected  so  as  not  to 
impair  the  confidence  in  the  plan  as  a  whole. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  sixty-four  dollar  question  of  what 
should  be  contained  in  the  policy.   In  short,  what  are  the  ingredients 
that  make  a  good  promotion  plan?   The  easy  answer  to  this  question  is 
that  the  policy  must  vary  with  the  agency.   There  is  considerable 
truth  in  this  answer.   A  promotion  policy  that  may  be  good  for  one 
agency  with  a  particular  kind  of  function  and  a  large  number  of 
relatively  specialized  personnel  may  not  fit  another  agency  with  a 
different  function  and  different  kind  of  personnel.   For  example,  a 
promotion  policy  in  the  Post  Office  Department  with  its  large  numbers 
of  specialized  postal  clerks,  letter  carriers,  and  similar  personnel 
might  not  be  the  same  as  the  promotion  policy  in  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  which  has  a  different  mission  and  has  fewer  total  employees 
but  large  numbers  of  engineers  and  other  professional  personnel. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  meet  my  commitment  in  this 
lecture  by  using  an  easy  out.   Instead,  I  want  to  propose  what  I 
feel  are  the  elements  of  a  sound  promotion  plan.   Such  a  plan  cannot 
fit  the  needs  of  all  government  agencies.   However,  if  its  basic 
principles  are  sound,  these  elements  can  be  adapted  to  a  variety  of 
situations . 


Elements  of  a  Good  Promotion  Plan 

The  Scope  of  the  Plan.   It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  thing 
we  must  determine  about  a  promotion  plan  is  whether  it  is  to  be  an 
open  plan  or  a  closed  plan.   The  completely  open  plan  would  consider 
for  promotion  all  those  in  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  agency,  those 
in  the  next  lower  grades  in  similar  positions  in  other  agencies,  and 
those  with  the  qualifications  for  the  position  even  though  they  are 
not  presently  employed  in  the  federal  government.   This  latter  group 
may  come  either  from  state  and  local  government,  from  business,  from 
colleges  and  universities,  or  from  any  other  pertinent  source. 

A  closed  promotion  plan  considers  only  those  in  a  similar 
class  at  the  next  lower  grade  in  the  agency.   In  fact,  it  may  be  even 
more  restrictive  in  that  it  may  be  limited  to  a  particular  bureau  or 
even  to  a  section  or  unit.   The  ultimate  extreme  of  a  closed  plan 
would  be  to  limit  those  considered  for  promotion  to  the  person  or 
persons  who  hold  the  position  or  positions  immediately  below  the 
vacancy  in  the  hierarchy.   In  some  cases  this  reduces  the  choice  to 
one  out  of  one,  since  there  will  be  only  one  eligible,  or  to  one  out 
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of  two  or  three  eligibles.   The  extreme  one  out  of  one  situation  may 
arise  when  you  have  a  position  such  as  unit  supervisor  who  has  under 
him  an  assistant  unit  chief.   This  assistant  would  be  the  only  man 
in  line  for  promotion  under  a  rigid  closed  system. 

There  are  many  advantages  and  disadvantages  cited  for  an  open 
system  as  opposed  to  a  closed  system  and  vice  versa.   However ,  it 
appears  to  me  that  these  boil  down  to  two  major  conflicting  views. 
The  primary  argument  for  an  open  system  of  promotion  is  that  it 
makes  possible  a  government -wide  career  service.   If  all  agencies 
have  a  closed  system,  even  if  it  is  agency-wide,  there  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  career  in  the  federal  government.   On  the  contrary, 
there  can  be  only  a  career  in  one  agency  of  the  federal  government . 
Thus  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  federal  government  as  a  whole,  an 
open  system  that  provides  at  least  for  the  consideration  of  persons 
from  all  agencies  of  the  federal  service  is  most  desirable.   As  a 
practical  matter  such  an  open  system  must  be  geared  into  the  recruit- 
ing program.   Since  if  through  the  Federal  Service  Entrance  Examina- 
tions and  the  Management  Intern  Examinations  you  recruit  at  grades  5* 
7,  and  9,  you  are  actually  recruiting  for  supervisory  positions  in 
most  agencies.   It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  concept  of  a 
government-wide  career  system  implies  entry  at  fairly  high  levels 
in  some  classifications,  plus  the  establishment  of  an  open  system  of 
promotions . 

The  chief  argument  against  an  open  system  of  promotions  is,  by 
implication,  the  chief  argument  for  a  closed  system.   This  argument 
runs  to  the  effect  that  an  open  system  destroys  the  initiative  of 
those  in  the  lower  ranks  within  an  agency  since  they  will  not  be 
assured  of  an  advantage  in  promotions  within  the  agency.   Or,  to  put 
it  in  somewhat  more  concrete  terms,  we  should  take  care  of  our  own 
before  we  look  outside.   In  whatever  terms  this  proposition  is  stated, 
the  point  of  it  is  that  because  an  open  system  brings  in  "outsiders" 
either  from  other  agencies  or  from  outside  the  government  service, 
it  tends  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  employees  already  in  the  agency. 

This  argument  has  merit  only  if  you  view  the  federal  government 
as  a  series  of  closed  shops  based  on  closed  promotion  plans.   If  all 
agencies  have  a  closed  plan,  then  if  one  of  them  goes  to  an  open 
plan,  it  is  true  that  morale  may  suffer.   However,  if  the  whole 
federal  government  is  considered  as  an  "agency"  and  the  government 
as  a  whole  has  an  open  plan,  the  argument  loses  its  force.   Under  an 
open  plan  an  employee  might  not  get  a  promotion  to  the  next  level  in 
his  particular  unit,  bureau,  or  even  in  the  agency.   On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  be  considered  for,  and  perhaps  would  be  promoted  to, 
a  vacancy  in  over  100  other  agencies. 

As  it  now  stands,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  federal  service 
actually  has  a  mixed  promotion  system.   Theoretically  it  is  an  open 
system,  but  actually  it  is  a  mixture  of  a  series  of  departmental 
systems  that  are  virtually  closed,  coupled  with  lateral  entrance 
via  open  examinations  that  go  almost  to  the  top  of  the  classification 
structure.   Of  course,  there  are  some  agencies  like  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that  do  not 
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State  Department,  which  have  almost  a  completely  closed  promotional 
pattern.   On  the  whole,  however,  the  plan  is  an  admixture  of  aspects 
of  both  the  closed  and  open  systems.   I  am  not  sure  that  this  patch- 
work arrangement  is  either  internally  consistent  or  in  the  best 
interest  of  either  the  government  as  a  whole  or  the  agencies  which 
make  up  the  executive  branch. 

Personally,  I  favor  a  government-wide  career  service  to  attract 
able  young  people  into  the  government  service.   It  follows,  therefore, 
that  I  favor  a  generally  open  promotion  plan.   However,  I  would  not 
make  this  plan  so  open  that  it  regularly  brought  in  from  outside  the 
government  service  persons  at  the  middle  and  upper  range  professional 
and  administrative  positions.   I  think  that  there  is  much  to  the 
argument  that  occasionally  we  need  new  blood  and  new  ideas  in  govern- 
mental administration.   I  have  worked  for  a  few  of  these  types  that 
needed  replacing.   On  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  most  favorably 
impressed  with  the  caliber  of  most  governmental  administrators  with 
whom  I  have  dealt  at  both  the  federal  and  state  levels.   I  am  not 
convinced  that  as  a  general  rule  we  need  to  go  outside  to  get 
supervisory  talent.   Consequently,  I  would  favor  what  amounts  to  a 
closed  system  with  a  very  broad  base.   That  is,  I  would  favor  a 
government-wide  promotion  system  that  is  limited  in  most  instances 
to  those  already  employed  in  government.   I  would  abolish  most  of 
the  higher  level  examinations  designed  to  recruit  above  the  entrance 
level  for  a  given  occupation  or  profession.   If  it  could  be  clearly 
demonstrated  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  no  pool  of  talent 
already  existed  in  the  federal  service  for  a  given  vacancy,  then-I 
would  permit  outside  recruiting.   However,  in  the  main  I  would  stick 
to  a  government  system  with  promotion  from  within  anywhere  in  the 
government  service. 

As  a  practical  matter,  probably  it  would  be  necessary  to  limit 
the  scope  of  this  promotion  plan  to  positions  above  a  certain  grade 
level.   Obviously  a  system  that  required  that  the  records  of  all 
Grade  3  clerks  in  the  federal  service  be  reviewed  if  there  were  a 
Grade  4  vacancy  would  be  cumbersome  in  the  extreme.   Such  vacancies 
in  the  lower  grades  would  continue  to  be  filled  from  promotion  within 
the  agency  with  outside  recruiting  if  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand, it  seems  entirely  practicable  to  establish 
the  entry  level  for  most  professional,  technical,  and  administrative 
positions.   All  persons  would  enter  at  this  level,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  and  all  who  did  enter  could  look  forward  to  government- 
wide  promotional  opportunities.   The  entering  grade  would  have  to 
be  established  with  care  and  might  vary  from  occupation  to  occupation. 
However,  most  of  those  entering  probably  would  not  be  above  Grade  5> 
with  some  occupations  being  set  at  Grade  7  or  Grade  9- 

Such  a  promotion  plan  would  involve  a  basic  change  in  our 
recruitment  philosophy  and  a  substantial  change  in  most  agency  promo- 
tion patterns.   However,  I  believe  such  a  broad-based,  closed  system 
could  be  justified  on  two  grounds. 
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(1)  A  government-wide  promotion  plan  closed,  except  in  unusual 
cases,  to  those  not  in  the  government  service  would  make  possible  a 
real  career  in  the  federal  government.   I  believe  that  the  appeal  of 
such  career  opportunities  would  result  in  the  recruitment  of  better 
qualified  persons  at  the  beginning  level  in  each  occupation  or  profes- 
sion.  If  those  recruited  know  that  their  possibilities  for  promotion 
are  limited  only  by  their  abilities  and  not  by  artificial  departmental 
lines,  I  feel  that  this  knowledge  will  attract  that  type  of  capable 
young  person  who  wants  to  make  a  career  in  government. 

Even  with  such  a  system,  I  understand  fully  that  many  persons 
will  still  be  limited  by  their  particular  skills  and  abilities  to 
the  lower  levels  in  the  federal  government.   Also  I  know  that  certain 
highly  specialized  jobs  will  tend  to  have  "dead  end"  promotion 
ladders.   However,  the  point  is  that  chances  for  having  dead  end 
promotion  patterns  certainly  will  not  be  greater  under  a  government- 
wide  promotion  plan  and  should  be  much  less.   For  example,  under  a 
closed  pattern  if  you  have  a  file  section  made  up  of  four  sub-units 
and  this  is  the  only  file  section  in  your  agency,  then  there  is  a 
two-step  promotion  ladder  for  a  file  clerk.   She  can  become  a  unit 
supervisor  and  then  perhaps  the  central  files  supervisor,  and  that 
is  the  top.   Unless  she  is  retrained,  she  will  remain  the  head  of 
central  files  until  she  retires.   If  this  unit  is  in  the  field,  she 
might  be  considered  for  a  Washington  post  or  another  field  post  and 
possibly  she  might  arrange  an  inter-agency  transfer.   However,  in 
most  cases  her  position  as  files  supervisor  is  the  end  of  the  line. 

Under  a  government-wide  promotion  plan,  this  need  not  be  the 
case.   When  a  new  files  supervisor  at  a  higher  grade  is  needed  in 
another  agency,  the  files  supervisor  in  Montgomery  would  be  consi- 
dered along  with  all  other  qualified  applicants.   She  might  not  want 
to  move,  but  at  least  the  possibility  exists  and  it  will  do  her 
morale  no  harm  to  know  that  she  had  done  such  a  satisfactory  job  that 
she  has  been  offered  another  appointment. 

(2)  In  addition  to  making  possible  a  nation-wide  career 
service,  a  government -wide  promotion  plan  would  have  beneficial 
effects  for  all  government  employees,  including  governmental  adminis- 
trators themselves.   While  it  is  often  asserted  that  an  administrator 
in  a  particular  agency  must  know  civil  engineering,  medicine,  or 
postal  procedures,  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is  the  basic  knowledge 
he  must  possess  to  be  a  good  administrator.   For  example,  I  believe 
that  if  we  gathered  a  group  of  representative  governmental  adminis- 
trators, put  the  jobs  represented  in  a  hat,  drew  out  new  positions, 
reassigned  all  personnel,  the  federal  government  would  still  run, 
perhaps  run  better  than  it  is  now  running.  While  many  of  those  who 
teach  administration  and  many  who  practice  it  would  not  agree  with 
this  view,  it  would  be  interesting  to  try  such  an  experiment.   If  we 
did,  I  think  we  would  find  a  much  greater  transferability  of  adminis- 
trative skills  than  is  generally  thought  possible.   For  the  first 

six  months  things  might  be  rather  hectic.   However,  having  had  long 
experience  in  government  service,  most  of  the  administrators  would 
quickly  grasp  the  implications  of  his  new  position.    Not  being  wedded 
to  past  methods  and  procedures,  he  might  even  startle  his  subordinates 
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and  supervisor  by  suggesting  new  methods  and  techniques.   I  am  willing 
to  bet  that  most  of  the  changes  he  suggested  would  be  useful  and  that 
operations  would  improve . 

Even  if  you  will  not  accept  as  valid  the  emphasis  on  the  inter- 
changeability  of  administrative  skills  which  I  have  suggested  in  my 
proposed  experiment,  I  urge  you  to  consider  the  merits  of  wider 
promotional  opportunities.   While  it  may  be  true  that  it  takes  a 
doctor  to  diagnose  and  treat  a  patient,  it  is  not  true  (though  most 
doctors  still  maintain  that  it  is)  that  it  takes  a  doctor  to  run  a 
hospital.   While  it  may  be  desirable  to  have  an  engineer  to  lay  out 
, a  highway  and  perhaps  to  supervise  its  construction,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  we  need  engineers  at  the  head  of  our  state  highway  depart- 
ment, or  perhaps  even  in  charge  of  their  principal  bureaus. 

If  this  is  too  strong  a  doctrine  of  the  transferability  of 
administrative  skills,  consider  for  a  moment  the  promotion  pattern 
even  within  a  given  profession.   Would  not  it  greatly  widen  the 
horizon  of  a  doctor,  engineer,  lawyer,  or  accountant--to  say  nothing  of 
a  personnel  technician,   budget  analyst,  or  planner--if  he  could  look 
to  possible  promotion  outside  his  agency?   I  think  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  this  is,  indeed,  the  case.   Hence  a  government- 
wide  promotion  plan,  with  a  broad  base  and  a  promotion  pattern  closed 
to  those  outside  the  service,  offers  the  best  opportunity  to  all 
employees  regardless  of  occupation  and  skill.   This  is  especially 
true  of  the  administrator  since  his  talents,  in  my  opinion,  are  of 
universal  applicability. 

Criteria  for  Promotion 

In  spite  of  this  plea  for  a  better  philosophical  base  for  a 
promotion  system,  I  have  not  yet  answered  the  nagging  question  of 
how  you  pick  a  person  for  promotion.   This  question  arises  whether 
the  system  be  open  or  closed  and  is  a  perennial  problem  of  an 
administrator.   However,  whether  the  system  is  open  or  closed  does 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  weight  given  various  factors.   For 
example,  a  closed  system  lends  weight  to  such  characteristics  as 
seniority  and  subject-matter  knowledge.   On  the  other  hand,  an  open 
system  places  less  weight  on  seniority  and  more  emphasis  on  general 
administrative  abilities. 

However,  for  the  moment  let  us  disregard  the  problems  raised 
by  the  open  and  closed  system  of  promotion  and  take  a  common  example 
of  the  problem  of  selecting  a  supervisor  under  a  rigid  closed  system. 
From  an  analysis  of  this  problem,  I  plan  to  draw  the  basic  proposi- 
tions on  which  to  base  the  proposed  promotion  plan  I  promised  you  at 
the  beginning  of  the  lecture. 

Suppose  that  you  are  an  administrator  and  one  of  the  units 
'under  your  direction  is  a  files  section.   One  day  the  supervisor 
comes  in  and  tells  you  that  in  about  six  months  she  will  have  a  baby 
and  plans  to  resign  from  the  government  service.   What  steps  should 
you  take  to  secure  a  replacement? 
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A  Promotion  Policy.   Step  one  would  be  to  reread  quickly  the 
promotion  policy  of  your  agency.   Unfortunately,  you  find  that  the 
agency  has  no  promotion  policy.   Consequently  you  are  put  in  the 
position  that  we  all  dislike--you  will  have  to  make  a  decision  unaided 
by  guide  lines.   In  the  particular  case  we  are  considering  you  are 
in  a  fortunate  position  since  you  have  six  months  in  which  to  develop 
and  apply  a  promotion  policy.   In  some  cases  you  are  lucky  to  have 
six  weeks  in  which  to  make  a  decision. 

Seniority.   Having  found  no  promotion  policy,  your  next  step 
probably  is  to  call  the  personnel  office  and  get  the  files  of  those 
in  the  section.   You  find  that  out  of  the  ten  girls,  two  are  recent 
employees  with  about  six  months'  service.   These  you  mentally  elimi- 
nate on  the  grounds  of  lack  of  seniority.   This  may  be  shaky  reasoning, 
but  it  is  convenient,  easily  defensible,  and  it  cuts  the  list  down 
to  eight.   Of  the  eight  you  find  that  one  has  ten  years'  seniority, 
one  has  eight  years  of  service,  and  the  other  six  have  from  eight  to 
five  years  in  the  section.   Now  you  are  really  in  the  soup,  since 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  distinction  on  grounds  of  length  of 
service  between  the  ten-year  and  eight-year  file  clerks,  or  even 
those  with  five  or  six  years. 

With  this  picture  in  mind  you  sit  down  and  consider  all  the 
arguments  you  have  heard  at  management  institutes,  in  these  personnel 
lectures,  and  other  academic  but  relatively  useless  speeches.   It  all 
seems  to  boil  down  to  this:  You  may  pick  the  new  supervisor  purely 
on  the  basis  of  length  of  service.   This  decision  to  use  seniority  as 
the  sole,  or  at  least  primary,  criteria  has  several  advantages. 

First,  she  is  sure  to  know  at  least  something  about  filing  and 
probably  actually  knows  all  there  is  to  know  about  this  particular 
set  of  files.   It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  she  could  have  worked  in 
the  file  section  for  ten  years  and  not  know  her  business.   Thus, 
by  picking  a  person  on  seniority,  you  should  get  someone  who  is 
technically  competent. 

Second,  this  is  a  position  which  is  readily  defensible  both  to 
the  other  girls  in  the  section  and  to  your  own  supervisor.   The  first 
rule  most  administrators  have  is  to  keep  both  flanks  covered  from 
attack.   This  you  will  be  able  to  do  neatly  by  using  seniority,  since 
it  covers  you  from  attack  from  both  above  and  below.   In  short, 
seniority  may  not  be  a  good  way  to  pick  supervisors,  but  it  is  a 
safe  way. 

Third,  seniority  has  the  advantage  of  keeping  you  from  really 
having  to  make  a  decision.   Of  course,  you  have  to  decide  to  use 
seniority,  but  this  is  far  from  a  radical  notion  and  not  nearly  as 
unsettling  as  some  other  approach.   This  decision  gives  you  a  nice 
comfortable  feeling  and  produces  none  of  the  tensions,  headaches, 
and  ulcers  that  may  come  with  selection  of  other  criteria  for 
promotion. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  back  of  your  mind  there  is  a  nagging 
realization  that  there  is  at  least  one  other  way  to  pick  a  supervisor, 
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and  that  is  on  the  basis  of  her  capacity  to  supervise  others.   It  is 
hard  to  escape  the  realization  that,  after  all,  what  a  supervisor 
does  is  supervise.   It  is  also  hard  to  escape  the  thought  that  if  she 
does  a  poor  job  in  her  supervision,  it  will  reflect  on  your  judgment 
and  that  it  will  result  in  lower  production;  less  efficient  filing; 
lower  morale;  perhaps  more  personnel  turnover  in  the  section;  and, 
worst  of  all,  that  most  heinous  of  crimes  in  filing—lost  files.  With 
these  disquieting  thoughts  in  mind  you  again  review  the  arguments  for 
seniority. 

First  is  the  question  of  technical  competence.   It  is  true 
that  ten  years  of  experience  in  filing  probably  has  made  Mrs.  X  an 
excellent  file  clerk.   It  is  also  true  that  she  may  know  the  contents 
of  the  files  like  you  know  the  contents  of  your  "hold"  basket.   But 
is  this  the  skill  required  for  the  job  to  which  you  are  now  consider- 
ing promoting  her?   The  answer  is  partly  yes.   She  must  know  the 
filing  system,  but  the  question  is  does  it  take  ten  years  to  gain 
this  knowledge.   The  answer  to  this  question  is  probably  no.   It  may 
take  six  months  or  it  may  take  a  year,  but  after  that  the  additional 
years  probably  do  not  bring  equal  increments  of  added  skill.   Conse- 
quently, while  the  argument  for  seniority  as  the  producer  of  technical 
skill  has  merits  up  to  a  point,  that  point  is  probably  reached  a  lot 
sooner  than  ten  years.   This  opens  up  new  vistas;  in  fact,  it  almost 
forces  a  reconsideration  of  all  ten  girls.   Even  if  the  two  with  six 
months '  experience  are  eliminated  on  grounds  of  lack  of  technical 
skill,  this  still  leaves  eight  in  contention. 

Now,  how  about  the  second  argument  for  seniority- -namely,  that 
it  is  an  easily  defensible  method  of  selection.   This  argument  is 
much  harder  to  meet  because  essentially  it  is  true  in  most  agencies. 
Seniority  is  popular  both  with  employees  and  supervisors.   It  places 
a  seal  of  approval  on  mediocrity- -the  ability  to  slide  by  and  hang  on. 
In  practice  we  should  expect  most  employees  to  be  mediocre,  i.e., 
average.   Thus  seniority  has  wide-spread  appeal  because  it  appeals 
to  the  trait  of  mediocrity  found  in  the  largest  number  of  our 
employees . 

This  is  a  question  which  you  will  really  have  to  decide  on  the 
grounds  of  living  with  yourself.   If  you  are  willing  to  take  the  easy 
way  out,  the  way  that  is  immediately  most  defensible,  if  you  insist 
on  always  having  your  flanks  covered,  then  stick  to  seniority. 

However,  there  are  cogent  reasons  why  the  immediate  "safe" 
choice  may  not  be  the  long-run  safe  choice .   Remember  that  you  will 
be  held  responsible  not  only  for  the  selection  of  this  supervisor  but 
also  for  her  performance  after  she  becomes  supervisor.   Both  your 
subordinates  and  superiors  are  likely  to  use  your  selections  for 
supervisory  positions  as  one  yardstick  to  measure  your  performance 
as  an  administrator.   Hence,  it  is  to  your  long-run  advantage  to  pick 
a  person  who  will  make  you  "look  good"  not  only  now  but  six  months, 
perhaps  six  years,  from  now. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  seniority  is  a  rather  weak  crutch  on 
which  to  lean.   The  mere  fact  that  Mrs.  X  knows  filing  and  has  been 
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in  the  files  section  ten  years  tells  us  nothing  about  her  potential 
abilities  as  a  supervisor.   In  fact,  it  may  tell  us  something  nega- 
tive about  her  potential  abilities.   If  she  has  been  content  to  be  a 
file  clerk  for  ten  years,  do  we  have  any  reason  to  assume  that  making 
her  a  supervisor  will  suddenly  endow  her  with  the  traits  of  energy, 
initiative,  and  tact  which  she  will  need  in  her  new  job?   I  think 
the  answer  is  no. 

Promotional  Examinations .   This  still  leaves  us  with  the 
knotty  problem  of  how  to  select  one  of  the  eight  candidates  who  are 
eligible  on  the  grounds  of  seniority.   One  possibility  would  be  to 
give  a  promotional  examination  and  select  the  person  who  scores  the 
highest  on  the  examination.   Personally,  I  have  very  limited  faith 
in  this  process.   I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  reached  the  point  in 
our  examining  process  at  which  actually  we  can  examine  for  those  very 
factors  that  we  need  to  test  in  this  particular  position.   Certainly 
an  examination  can  be  devised  which  will  test  subject-matter  know- 
ledge.  Perhaps  an  examination  of  this  type  would  be  useful  because 
it  would  remove  any  doubt  about  the  candidates'  technical  abilities. 
Perhaps  only  six  of  the  eight  eligibles  would  pass  such  an  examina- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  scores  they  would  make  would  give  us  a  useful 
guide  to  the  relative  degrees  of  technical  knowledge  of  filing 
possessed  by  the  various  candidates. 

However,  the  question  still  remains  as  to  whether  an  examination 
can  be  designed  which  will  test  for  those  characteristics  such  as 
tact,  initiative,  ability  to  perform  well  under  stress,  and  ability 
to  handle  others  which  are  necessary  for  supervisory  positions.   One 
reason  why  I  am  dubious  about  our  testing  in  this  area  is  that  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  we  know  what  qualities  are  actually  needed  by  a 
good  supervisor.   I  have  listed  initiative,  tact,  ability  to  perform 
well  under  stress,  and  ability  to  handle  people.   When  you  break 
these  down,  they  are  rather  nebulous  concepts.   For  example,  there 
are  a  number  of  different  ways  to  handle  people  since  there  are  a 
number  of  different  methods  of  supervision.   The  question  then  arises 
immediately  as  to  which  method  we  should  pick  as  a  standard  around 
which  our  test  should  be  designed.   The  same  nebulous  qualities  apply 
to  such  traits  as  initiative  and  ability  to  perform  well  under  stress. 
Certainly  one  pertinent  question  is  are  these  the  qualities  that  we 
really  need  in  a  supervisor.   I  think  that  they  are,  but  my  deter- 
mination that  this  is  the  case  is  based  purely  on  limited  personal 
experience  and  may  well  be  challenged  by  those  with  more  adminis- 
trative experience  than  I.   In  short,  I  am  dubious  about  promotional 
examinations  that  purport  to  test  for  supervisory  qualities  because 
(l)  I  am  not  sure  we  know  what  these  qualities  are,  and  (2)  I  am  not 
sure  we  can  test  for  them  even  if  we  can  agree  on  the  necessary 
traits. 

A  Careful  Study  of  Personnel  Records.   If  seniority  is  not  an 
adequate  standard  and  if  promotional  examinations  still  leave  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  how  can  the  administrator  proceed  in  picking 
his  new  files  supervisor?   One  other  possible  clue  might  be  through 
an  examination  of  the  personnel  records  of  each  employee.   This  is 
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certainly  a  step  that  I  would  recommend  because  it  may  give  us  at 
least  some  clues  as  to  their  past  performance.   However,  these  clues 
Will  be  primarily  negative  rather  than  positive .   Some  evidence  that 
we  might  look  for  are  (l)  a  record  that  shows  that  the  employee  is 
perennially  tardy;  (2)  a  record  that  shows  that  she  has  been  repri- 
manded for  one  reason  or  another,  and  that  this  was  serious  enough  so 
as  to  appear  on  her  record;  (3)  a  record  that  shows  that  she  has  been 
taking  a  large  amount  of  sick  leave  (although  an  administrator  will 
have  to  check  this  point  carefully  with  the  supervisor  because  this 
may  be  entirely  legitimate);  (4)  her  record  on  service  ratings;  and 
(5)  evidence  of  bad  debts  or  other  personal  problems.   In  90  per  cent 
of  the  cases  these  points  will  be  good  or  excellent.   If  they  are 
not,  it  probably  indicates  that  the  employee's  performance  has  been 
truly  unsatisfactory. 

Positive  indications  on  the  record  would  be  any  citations  for 
outstanding  work,  citations  for  suggestions  submitted  and  adopted  for 
work  improvement,  a  good  record  on  sick  leave  and  tardiness,  a  record 
of  pertinent  in-service  training,  and  good  service  ratings.   However, 
an  employee's  personnel  record  is  something  like  a  newspaper.   Good 
news  is  not  news,  and  most  of  what  we  find  in  the  record  is  there  only 
because  it  is  bad  news. 

Of  these  positive  factors  the  two  most  important  probably  are 
service  ratings  and  records  of  in-service  training.   I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  comment  on  these  two  factors  in  promotion.   In  the 
immediate  case  it  is  probable  that  the  most  important  in-service 
training  that  would  be  relevant  would  be  a  course  in  supervisor's 
training.   If  only  one  of  the  eight  candidates  had  taken  such  a 
course,  I  would  give  it  considerable  weight  for  two  reasons:  (l)  If 
the  course  was  a  good  one,  and  I  will  assume  that  it  was,  the  employee 
probably  learned  something  useful  about  supervision,  and  (2)  the  fact 
that  she  had  the  initiative  to  take  the  course  (particularly  if  it 
was  an  after-hours  affair)  may  mean  that  she  has  initiative  and 
ambition,  which  are  two  of  the  characteristics  we  seek.   However,  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  successful  completion  of  such  a  course  should  be 
the  deciding  factor  in  promotion. 

The  interpretation  of  the  service  ratings  presents  a  most 
difficult  problem.   The  current  trend  in  personnel  management  is  to 
try  to  disassociate  these  from  promotion,  at  least  directly,  in 
order  to  encourage  more  valid  ratings  by  supervisors.   If  a  super- 
visor knows  that  a  "fair"  rating  will  weigh  heavily  against  an 
employee  for  future  promotions,  he  is  less  likely  to  give  the  average 
employee  a  rating  of  "fair.  "  All  statistical  studies  of  the  various 
rating  schemes  over  the  years  support  the  conclusion  that  such  a 
high  percentage  of  employees  are  rated  "good"  or  "excellent"  that  the 
service  rating  has  become  practically  worthless  as  a  tool  for  real 
employee  evaluation.   I  see  no  real  solution  to  this  dilemma. 

Since  I  was  employed  in  the  federal  service,  a  number  of  new 
and  technically  better  rating  plans  have  been  developed.   The  states 
and  local  jurisdictions  have  also  developed  many  different  plans, 
some  extremely  simple  and  some  extremely  complex.   In  an  attempt  to 
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I  secure  more  valid  ratings,  agencies  have  tried  a  number  of  different 
i  approaches.   In  some  agencies  the  service  rating  plans  have  been 
detached  from  promotion,  in  almost  all  they  have  been  explained  to 
supervisors  at  great  length  in  training  sessions,  and  in  many  their 
;  importance  has  been  stressed  by  agency  heads.   So  far  the  result  has 
been  about  the  same.   Either  a  supervisor  will  rate  90  per  cent  of 
his  employees  in  the  highest  two  categories  (whatever  these  may  be 
under  the  plan)  or  he  develops  a  "tough"  attitude  and  has  90  per 
cent  of  his  employees  in  the  lower  two  places  on  the  scale.   In 
either  case  the  results  are  unsatisfactory.   The  rating  is  not  uniform 
in  different  parts  of  the  agency,  and  even  within  a  given  section  it 
has  little  meaning. 

Frankly,  I  have  heard  of  no  personnel  jurisdiction  that  has 
successfully  met  this  problem,  although  almost  all  of  them,  including 
I  the  armed  forces,  still  use  some  sort  of  rating  system.   The  stumbling 
I  block  is  still  the  attitude  of  the  supervisors  who  do  not  really 
believe  in  rating  scales  and  who  refuse  to  admit  that  they  can  have 
a  group  of  employees  most  of  whom  are  "average." 

We  have  the  same  problem  with  some  professors  who  assume  that 
I  all  of  their  students  are  at  least  "B"  students  when  actually  most  of 
them  are  "c"  students.   Except  in  dealing  with  very  large  numbers, 
I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  grade  on  a  "curve."  Consequently,  in 
[j  some  small  classes  or  in  some  small  sections  or  units,  you  might  very 
I  well  have  a  majority  of  "B"  students  or  "good"  employees.   However, 
over  the  long  haul  the  odds  are  that  most  students  and  most  employees 
will  be  average.   This  is  a  relative  matter  since  some  selection  will 
have  taken  place  through  entrance  examinations  in  both  cases.   There- 
i  fore,  a  university  student  and  a  government  employee  should  be  better 
j  than  the  average  man  on  the  street.   However,  he  will  still  be  only 
|  average  compared  to  others  in  his  same  group.   This  is  a  point  that  is 
i very  difficult  to  get  across.   In  fact,  it  is  so  difficult  that  when 
you  couple  it  with  variations  found  in  the  rating  by  different  super- 
, visors  who  may  be  either  "tough"  or  "easy, "  I  see  no  hope  for  employee 
rating  as  a  real  tool  for  evaluation  and  promotion. 

The  foregoing  analysis  leaves  me  in  a  rather  difficult  position. 
I  have  maintained  that,  except  on  a  very  limited  basis,  seniority  is 
not  a  valid  tool  for  selection  of  those  suitable  for  promotion.   I 
have  also  maintained  that  promotional  examinations  leave  much  to  be 
desired  except  in  determining  technical  knowledge,  and  that  service 
I  ratings  are  largely  invalid.   I  did  suggest  that  a  check  of  personnel 
|  records  was  a  useful  device,  but  even  these  tend  to  give  us  more 
negative  than  positive  information,  although  they  do  furnish  clues. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  I  have  left  the  administrator  some- 
where out  in  left  field  on  the  question  of  selection  of  a  files 
supervisor.   Actually,  I  feel  that  that  is  about  where  he  is  in  the 
i matter  of  satisfactory  promotion  criteria.   I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  developed  a  satisfactory  system  for  selecting  persons  for 
promotion.   I  feel  that  all  of  the  devices  I  have  suggested  should 
be  used,  but  used  with  caution.   Perhaps  the  most  important  step  is  a 
careful  review  of  each  employee's  record  followed  by  an  interview 
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with  the  outgoing  supervisor.   I  suggest  that  the  review  precede  the 
interview  because  if  you  already  know  something  about  each  employee, 
you  are  in  a  better  position  to  ask  intelligent  questions  about  their 
records.   You  are  also  in  a  position  to  ask  for  the  supervisor's 
recommendation  as  to  the  person  she  would  suggest  promoting.   However, 
I  would  phrase  the  request  in  terms  of  recommending  the  two  or  three 
that  she  thinks  are  best  qualified.   Then  ask  her  why  she  feels  that 
they  are  the  best  qualified.   This  approach  is  far  from  scientific, 
but  it  may  help  answer  some  of  the  questions  about  the  personality  of 
the  employees  that  we  want  to  know. 

The  final  step  probably  should  be  an  interview  with  the  top 
two  or  three  candidates.   You  may  find  that  one  or  more  of  them  do 
not  want  to  be  a  supervisor,  or  you  may  spot  traits  which  you  feel 
are  undesirable.   However,  interviews  in  themselves  are  tricky  and 
should  be  viewed  with  caution  even  by  an  experienced  administrator. 
An  administrator  may  think  that  he  can  size  up  a  person  in  a  thirty- 
minute  interview,  but  the  chances  are  that  his  judgment  will  be  only 
partially  correct. 

Even  after  the  administrator  has  gone  through  all  this  process, 
the  decision  still  is  his  alone.   This  is  an  important  decision.   It 
is  important  even  if  the  position  is  that  of  files  supervisor,  and 
of  course  it  is  more  important  if  he  is  picking  a  chief  engineer,  a 
medical  director,  or  a  unit  head. 

A  Proposed  Promotion  Policy 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  I  suggested  that  I  would  propose 
a  promotion  policy  for  your  consideration.   These  suggestions  are 
based  on  my  comments  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture  and  our  analysis 
of  a  case  study  in  picking  a  files  supervisor.   Viewed  from  these  two 
points  of  view,  the  policy  I  would  propose  would  be  based  on  the 
following  propositions . 

1.  Ideally,  the  promotion  plan  should  be  a  government -wide 
plan  normally  closed  to  those  outside  the  government  service.   I 
would  eliminate,  as  a  regular  matter,  the  recruiting  of  supervisory 
personnel  from  outside  the  government  service.   This  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  high-level  entrance  examinations  in  many  categories. 
However,  I  would  leave  enough  flexibility  so  that  such  persons  could 
be  recruited  from  outside  the  service  if  it  could  be  demonstrated 
that  satisfactory  personnel  could  not  be  recruited  from  within  the 
service.   I  believe  that  only  in  this  manner  we  can  form  the  basis 
for  a  real  government-wide,  rather  than  department -wide  or  only 
bureau-wide,  career  ladder. 

2.  Given  such  a  plan  (or  even  only  a  closed  agency  plan),  I 
would  suggest  that  the  promotion  plan  should  be  announced  formally 
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by  the  agency.   The  broad  proposition  on  which  it  is  based  should  be 
clearly  spelled  out  but  it  need  not  include  the  procedures  to  be 
used.   This  gives  the  employees  the  feeling  that  they  "know  where 
they  stand"  in  this  important  administrative  process.   A  reasonable 
plan,  well-stated,  builds  confidence  in  the  fairness  and  integrity 
of  the  agency. 

3-   The  promotion  plan  not  only  should  be  stated,  but  it  must 
be  followed.   A  plan  that  is  stated  but  not  followed  destroys  the 
entire  purpose  of  publicizing  a  plan.   It  destroys  the  image  of 
agency  integrity  "that  you  are  trying  to  create  and  has  far  worse 
effects  than  if  there  is  no  stated  plan.   If  an  agency  does  not 
intend  to  follow  a  promotion  plan,  then  it  is  best  left  unstated. 

4.  The  promotion  policy  should  state  clearly  that  promotions 
in  the  agency  will  be  made  by  the  administrator  at  the  next  highest 
level  who  is  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  position  in 
question.   Promotion  is  an  important  and  inescapable  function  of  an 
administrator.   Just  as  he  must  pick  the  persons  initially  for 
important  positions,  so  he  must  select  those  for  promotion.   Espe- 
cially in  technical  professional  supervisory  positions,  his  respon- 
sibility is  a  most  important  one.   In  the  selection  process  he 
should  call  on  the  personnel  office,  on  the  outgoing  supervisor, 

and  on  any  other  source  that  may  help  him  in  his  selection.   However, 
the  selection  must  remain  that  of  the  responsible  administrator,  and 
very  few  regulations  should  be  placed  in  his  way  in  selecting  the 
person  he  thinks  is  best  qualified. 

5.  Given  at  least  an  agency-wide  plan  and  the  agreement  to 
publicize  a  stated  policy,  I  would  suggest  that  the  policy  be  based 
on  the  following  propositions: 

A.  Seniority.   Seniority  should  be  given  as  little  weight 

as  is  consistent  with  the  ability  to  learn  the  duties  of  the  position 
The  length  of  time  in  grade  necessary  before  a  person  can  be  consid- 
ered for  promotion  will  vary  with  different  jobs,  but  it  should  be 
set  at  the  lowest  figure  consistent  with  the  necessary  technical 
knowledge.   Perhaps  long  service  may  pay  dividends  on  some  highly 
technical  jobs,  but  it  has  little  to  do  with  a  person's  ability  to 
supervise.   Hence  it  should  be  given  far  less  weight  than  generally 
it  is  given  in  many  governmental  establishments. 

B.  Service  Ratings.   These  are  highly  unreliable  devices  and 
should  fall  in  about  the  same  category  of  emphasis  as  seniority. 
Since  we  do  have  a  service  rating  system  in  most  agencies,  they 
might  be  used  primarily  as  a  method  for  culling  out  the  obviously 
incompetent.   However,  service  ratings  are  of  little  practical  use 
in  selecting  employees  for  promotion  and  should  be  given  little 
emphasis  as  a  promotion  factor  in  the  agency's  policy  statement. 

C.  Promotional  Examinations.   These  examinations  might  well 
be  used  as  one  factor.   They  do  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
give  the  administrator  an  evaluation  of  the  employees'  ability  to 
handle  the  technical  requirements  of  the  job.   In  my  opinion,  they 
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are  less  satisfactory  in  determining  the  qualities  needed  for  a  good 
supervisor  in  his  capacity  as  a  good  supervisor.   For  this  reason  I 
would  not  use  promotional  examinations  as  the  only  or  even  the  major 
criteria  for  promotions.   The  weight  given  to  them  might  vary  depend- 
ing on  the  importance  of  technical  knowledge  to  a  given  job.   Thus, 
in  non- supervisory  technical,  or  professional  positions  they  might 
be  given  considerable  weight,  while  in  supervisory  and  administrative 
positions  they  should  be  given  much  less  weight. 

D.  A  Review  of  the  Employee's  Record.   This  is  an  obvious  step 
in  promotions  but  frequently  not  used  to  the  best  advantage.   The 
record  may  be  reviewed  for  both  positive  and  negative  clues.   Such 
matters  as  reprimands,  tardiness,  excessive  sick  leave,  moral  turpi- 
tude, and  other  factors  would  be  on  the  negative  side.   Such  matters 
as  citations  for  good  conduct  or  unusual  productivity,  recognition 
for  employee  suggestions  for  improving  work  processes,  or  additional 
training  can  be  used  on  the  positive  side.   It  also  furnishes  the 
administrator  an  opportunity  to  review  the  employee's  background  and 
training,  including  his  education  and  prior  work  experience.   This 
experience  may  have  been  in  previous  government  positions  or  perti- 
nent experience  prior  to  joining  the  federal  service.   The  extent 

of  this  review  need  not  be  stated  in  the  promotion  policy,  but  some 
note  should  be  made  in  it  of  a  review  of  the  employee's  total  record. 

E.  In-Service  Training.   Some  weight  should  be  given  in 
promotions  to  in-service  training  pertinent  to  the  new  position.   A 
good  promotion  plan  should  be  geared  into  the  agency  training  program. 
If  training  and  promotion  are  not  complementary  programs,  there  is 
little  reason  to  have  a  training  program  since  it  cannot  be  defended 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  improving  present  job  performance.   In 

most  instances  the  employee  ought  to  be  qualified  for  the  entrance 
level  when  he  is  selected.   Except  for  training  (often  quite  necessary) 
in  governmental  procedures  or  new  techniques  which  have  recently  been 
adopted,  most  of  the  in-service  training  should  be  aimed  at  up- 
grading employees.   Hence  those  employees  who  take  the  time  and 
effort  to  participate  in  such  training  should  be  given  credit  for  it 
in  considering  them  for  promotion.   One  of  the  best  advertisements 
for  your  training  program  is  to  show  the  employees  that  it  is 
actually  used  in  promotions.   The  two  programs  should  be  complementary 
if  both  are  to  be  successful. 

F.  Interviews.   At  least  two  interviews  are  called  for  in 
the  promotion  process.   Only  the  second  probably  should  be  mentioned 
in  your  announced  program.   However,  the  administrator  should  first 
interview  the  outgoing  supervisor  and  later  interview  the  top  three 
or  four  candidates  for  promotion  before  making  his  decision.   He 
should  get,  but  not  be  bound  by,  the  recommendation  of  the  outgoing 
supervisor  as  to  the  best  two  or  three  candidates. 

The  final  interview  may  take  the  form  of  an  oral  board  if  this 
is  deemed  desirable.   However,  I  personally  have  doubts  that  three 
heads  are  necessarily  better  than  one  in  this  case.   This  doubt  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  one  head  (the  administrator)  not  only 
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must  make  the  decision  but  must  work  with  the  new  supervisor.   Thus 
his  judgment  may  well  be  preferable  to  those  of  three  heads  who 
will  not  make  the  decision  and  will  not  work  with  the  supervisor. 

These  suggestions  propose  no  panacea  for  what  I  regard  as  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  the  many  decisions  an  adminis- 
trator must  make.   However,  it  does  present  a  suggested  promotion 
policy  which  can  form  the  basis  for  a  more  thorough  discussion  of 
the  problem. 


VI 
FISCAL  MANAGEMENT 


CHAPTER  12 
THE  BUDGET  AND  FINANCIAL  ADMINISTRATION 

W.  W.  Kaempfer 

The  Budget  as  Policy  and  Plan 

The  modern  concept  of  the  budget  does  not  date  much  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.   Its  refinement  has  come  in  the  years  since  then 
and  continues  today.   The  early  years  of  this  century  were  notable 
for  their  exposes  of  waste  and  corruption  in  government,  a  sad  state 
of  affairs  which  provided  working  capital  for  a  generation  of  journa- 
lists and  novelists.   There  was  an  unprecedented  amount  of  muck  to 
be  raked  during  these  decades  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  lurid 
disclosures  of  the  rakers  quite  blotted  out  for  the  general  public 
the  substantive  accomplishments  of  the  reformers.   The  reformers  were 
mostly,  as  reformers  tend  to  be,  long  on  idealism  and  zeal,  quick  to 
identify  and  adhere  to  basic  principles  of  honesty  and  justice,  often 
skillful  in  generating  and  organizing  political  power,  but  generally 
short  on  administrative  skill  and  innovation.   It  remained  for  a 
group  of  largely  anonymous  public  servants  and  business  men  to  turn 
revealed  inefficiency,  defined  commonly  as  a  lack  of  economy,  into 
the  "efficiency  and  economy"  movement.   Modern  concepts  of  the  budget 
grew  out  of  the  labors  of  these  men  who  undertook  the  less  exciting, 
but  more  enduring,  task  of  converting  political  demand  for  more 
efficient  and  economical  government  into  administrative  reality. 
The  modern  budget  was  an  integral  part  of  this  movement. 1 

Our  purpose  in  these  brief  comments  is  to  view  the  budget,  or 
over-view  it,  as  an  indispensable  general  management  device.   It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  anyone  here  is  unfamiliar  with  the  mechanics  of 
federal  budget  procedure  and,  for  that  matter,  with  budget  mechanics 
generally.   Administrators  of  rank  and  experience  all  have  the 
umbilical  cord  of  budget  processes  attached  to  their  respective 
offices  so  securely  that  it  is  improbable  that  they  stand  in  serious 
need  of  review  in  this  respect.   We  shall  not  waste  time  on  such  a 
review.   Rather,  we  shall  concentrate  on  the  management  uses  of  a 
budget,  its  vital  role  in  turning  abstract  statements  about  organi- 
zational goals  into  a  monetary  plan,  and  its  almost  equally  signifi- 
cant role  in  accomplishing  those  goals  once  they  are  converted  into 
fiscal  measurements. 

A  budget  is  said  to  be  an  expenditure  plan  for  a  stated  period. 
This  deceptively  simple  statement  implies  two  additional  properties 


1 Herbert  A.  Simon,  Donald  W.  Smithburg,  Victor  A.  Thompson, 
Public  Administration  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1959),  p.  508. 
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of  a  budget:  (l)  that  decisions  have  been  made  as  to  the  organiza- 
tional objectives  to  be  striven  for,  and  (2)  the  monetary  needs  that 
one  believed  adequate  to  accomplish  these  objectives  have  been  allo- 
cated to  them. 2  At  this  point ,  however,  simplicity  ends,  for  the 
logical  order  implied  in  theory  is  seldom  the  one  followed  in  fact. 
Logically  organization  executives  would  formulate  their  goals  in 
advance  of  reducing  them  to  effecting  monetary  equivalents,  and 
indeed  most  executives  attempt  to  do  this.   Factually,  however, 
these  executives  have  inherited  from  previous  periods  a  set  of 
expectations  and  limitations  that  are  impressed  on  them  not  only  as 
continuing  objectives  to  be  carried  forward  as  enduring  organization 
goals,  but  also  as  the  restricting  monetary  values  they  were  given 
in  the  past.   A  budget  is  seldom  new,  can  seldom  be  stripped  of  its 
residual  attachments  from  previous  periods,  and  is  usually  formulated 
within  the  framework  of  past  practice,  with  all  its  built-in  values 
clearly  presented  to  the  formulators.   Therefore,  new  and  modified 
policy  is  generated  simultaneously  with  the  consideration  of  an  old, 
and  now  to  be  modified,  budget;  goals  for  the  future  are  not  consid- 
ered logically  apart  from  the  experience  of  the  past  and  its  contin- 
uing obligations. 

An  immediate  result  of  this  concurrent  consideration  is  an  urge 
to  substitute  the  past  experience  imbedded  in  old  documents  for  new 
thinking  about  the  needs  of  the  future.   This  urge  is  strengthened  by 
the  persuasion  that  experience  is  a  good  teacher,  and  is  further 
enforced  by  mandatory  budget  mechanisms  and  procedures  that  are  the 
more  easily  complied  with  by  diverging  as  little  as  possible  from 
what  was  accepted  earlier.   In  short,  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  is 
believed  the  tried  and  true;  the  tail  of  orderly  procedures  wags  the 
dog  of  organizational  purpose.   No  great  insight  is  required  to 
perceive  that  the  plan  tends  to  be  last  year's,  or  last  decade's, 
that  policy  becomes  a  confirmation  of  decisions  made  for  other 
circumstances . 

Obviously  organizations  vary  widely  in  need  for  new  and  altered 
goals,  and  differ  greatly  in  the  degree  to  which  their  circumstances 
require  fresh  thinking  and  revamped  plans  that  reflect  such  thinking. 
We  assume  here  that  planning  and  policy  problems  that  generate  budget 
problems  are  found  in  dynamic  organizations;  it  is  obvious  that  a 
stable  custodial  agency  has  little  need  of  altered  policy,  hence 
little  need  of  really  new  plans,  and  therefore  may  confirm  the  past 
into  the  future  without  harm. 

In  dynamic  organizations,  however,  this  placid  lack  of  need  for 
significant  decision  is  a  luxury  seldom  enjoyed.   A  luxury  even  more 
seldom  available  is  one  often  assumed--that  somehow  the  budget  mecha- 
nism itself,  a  set  of  procedures  so  comfortingly  concrete,  will 
inform  the  executive  of  what  his  goals  ought  to  be.  The  fact  is  that 


2Herbert  A.  Simon,  "Staff  and  Management  Control,"  The  Annals 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  292 
"(March,  1954),  9b. 
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no  elaboration  of  the  mechanics  of  budget  preparation  and  execution 
will  provide  a  goal  where  none  has  been  established  by  executive 
consideration  independent  of  procedural  considerations .3  Goals  and 
policy  are  seldom  firm  and  explicit  in  complex  organizations.   In 
the  process  of  budget  formulation  the  danger  is  that  the  residues  of 
past  decision  will  over-inform  the  planning  body  as  to  what  future 
goals  should  be.   It  is  only  by  happy  chance  that  a  plan  so  arrived 
at  will  meet  real  needs  rather  than  merely  perpetuating  older 
approximations . 

Some  authorities  have  accepted  this  situation  as  one  of  the 
facts  of  organizational  life,  are  not  inclined  to  kick  against  the 
pricks  of  this  continuity,  and  point  to  its  important  role  in  making 
an  intendedly  enduring  enterprise  really  durable.   It  is  pointed  out, 
with  complete  justice  to  the  facts,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  past  is 
present  and  should  be  future,  that  minor  adjustments  within  a  familiar 
framework  are  proper  in  managing  the  majority  of  executive  decisions, 
and  that  only  at  the  margin  is  there  need  for  significant  departure 
from  the  built-in  exigencies  of  an  inherited  document.   These  persons 
insist  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  between  planning  and  budgeting, 
that  the  budget  process  is  even  indistinguishable  from  the  planning 
process. 4  Budget  allocations  are  equivalent  to  policy,  consciously 
or  unconsciously .5 

These  observations  are  accurate,  describing  the  planning-policy- 
budgeting  process  as  it  is  usually  carried  on.   To  observe  is  not  to 
endorse,  however,  and  to  recognize  and  accept  the  simultaneity  of 
these  operations  may  also  be  to  leave  out  a  vital  factor  that  should 
be  taking  place  but  often  is  not.   Obviously,  that  factor  is  the  need 
for  management  to  wrench  itself  out  of  the  self-confirming  mire  of 
inclusive  and  simultaneous  planning-budgeting,  and  plan  firm  organi- 
zational purpose  independently  of  immediate  context.   Clearly  this 
cannot  be  done  easily,  nor  can  it  be  done  completely,  but,  to  some 
extent  it  must  be  done  deliberately  if  inertia  is  not  to  be  confirmed 
as  the  prime  value  so  that  induced  stagnation  follows. 

The  effort  to  plan  some  considerable  portion  of  the  organi- 
zation's purposes-goals  in  relative  isolation  from  existing  budget  is 
agreeable  to  the  logical  order  in  which  budgets  would  be  formulated: 
plans  first,  derived  policy  next,  the  distribution  of  resources  in 


3simon  et  al. ,  op.  cit . ,  p.  486. 

h.  „ 

Robert  A.  Walker,   The  Relation  of  Budgeting  to  Program 

Planning,"  Public  Administration  Review,   IV  (Spring,  1944), 
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^Marshall  Edward  Dimock,  Gladys  Ogden  Dimock,  Louis  W.  Koenig, 
Public  Administration  (New  York:  Rinehart  and  Company,  1958),  p.  236. 
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monetary  equivalents  third,  application  of  the  budget  mechanism 
last,"  Independent  plan  projection  may  be  effected  even  though,  as 
is  almost  always  the  case,  organizational  subdivisions  are  submitting 
their  estimates,  hearings  are  being  held,  and  all  the  wheels  of  on- 
going procedures  are  turning.   These  latter  processes  reflect,  for 
the  most  part,  desired  and  proposed  adjustments  in  decisions  made 
earlier  and  programs  in  process.   As  such  they  provide,  once  collated, 
a  "rallying  point"  for  the  whole  organization,  a  major  part  of  a  plan 
that  survived  in  the  past  and  has  good  defensive  grounds  for  endur- 
ance into  the  future.' 

Lower  echelons  are  not  called  upon,  however,  to  do  more  than 
propose  minor  adjustments,  and  they  cannot  be  expected  to  cumula- 
tively bring  forth  a  good  definition  of  the  organization's  ultimate 
goals.   The  "need"  expressed  by  these  subordinate  units  is  in  no  way 
fixed,  rather  it  is  relative  to  the  over-all  program. 8  And,  to 
emphasize  again,  over-all  program,  the  "plan, "  is  stagnant  already 
if  it  is  to  be  little  more  than  a  distillation  of  inertia  on  the  one 
hand  and  many  small  points  of  view  on  the  other. 

A  summary  of  the  preceding  comments  is  in  order  at  this  point. 
The  budget  process,  as  it  is  carried  on,  is  a  simultaneous  consider- 
ation of  past  decisions  and  their  programs,  the  desires  of  existing 
units  in  regard  to  those  programs,  and  the  mechanics  of  reaching  new 
decisions  on  familiar  grounds.   It  must  also  include,  if  creeping 
atrophy  is  not  to  set  in,  an  admixture  of  independent  high-level 
planning,  independent  so  far  as  possible  from  the  milieu  of  what  has 
gone  before  and  what  is  now.   The  new  or  redefined  goals  that  result 
from  these  deliberations  are  a  measure  of  the  dynamism  of  the 
organization  to  the  extent  that  they  are  translated  into  executive 
orders  and  budget  arrangements  made  for  them.   A  high  order  of  execu- 
tive imagination,  skill,  and  courage  is  required  for  this  process- 
its  regular  success  is  a  measure  of  the  executive  himself. 

The  Budget  in  Direction,  Supervision,  and  Control 

The  budget,  once  formulated  and  adopted,  is  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  decisions  arrived  at  and  commitments  made.   One  of  its  most 
important  attributes  is  often  overlooked:  it  is  a  device  that  controls 
both  superior  and  subordinates  but  in  different  ways.   When  budgeted 
amounts  for  particular  purposes  are  exceeded  by  those  responsible 
for  execution,  a  prompt  penalty  is  usually  attached.   Executive 


"Simon,  et .  al . ,  op.  cit . ,  p.  510. 
7Ibid.,  p.  97- 
8Ibid.,  pp.  509-510. 
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control  downward   through  the  budget  is  complemented  by  upward  con- 
trol: budgeted  amounts  must  be  paid  in  full.   The  plan,  in  fiscal 
form,  is  self -confirming. 9 

The  specificities  of  the  executory  process  are  not  proper 
subject-matter  for  a  survey  lecture  on  general  management  and  so 
will  be  neglected  here.   The  finished  document  is,  by  intent,  a 
balance  between  expenditures  and  receipts  for  a  given  period  and  is 
broken  down  internally  to  the  organization  units  responsible  for  the 
distributed  fragments  of  a  comprehensive  plan.   In  order  to  enforce 
behavior  that  will  encourage  remaining  within  the  plan,  the  many 
techniques  of  allotments,  pre-internal  and  post-auditing,  requisi- 
tions, reserves,  and  encumbrances  all  have  their  valuable  place.  So 
long  as  they  are  held  to  their  proper  place,  ensuring  compliance 
with  the  plan  as  fiscally  expressed,  these  devices  carry  forward 
policy  but  have  no  part  in  making  or  modifying  it.   It  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience  to  administrators,  however,  that  fiscal  officers 
cannot  always  be  held  to  a  neutral  role- -that,  for  example,  the 
comptroller  often  makes  subsidiary  policy  under  the  guise  of 
enforcing  legitimate  policy.   If  executives  are  to  be  responsible 
for  ends,  they  must  be  ever  on  guard  that  the  means  of  budget  execu- 
tion do  not  become  substitutes  for  them  or  do  not  obscure  or  dilute 
goals  in  the  name  of  accountability. 

There  is  more  to  the  process  of  budget  execution,  direction, 
supervision,  and  control  than  mechanical  devices,  whether  well  or 
ill  conceived.   The  stable  (or  perhaps  stagnant)  organization  that 
can  plan  for  the  future  largely  by  adopting  the  past  can  rely 
heavily  on  a  distillation  of  estimates  prepared  by  subordinate  units. 
Such  an  organization  is  also  blessed  with  the  high  probability  that 
the  intended  balance  will  be  maintained,  that  the  mechanics  of 
execution  will  do  the  job  with  considerable  success.   To  such  an 
organization  past  experience  has  made  the  future  near  certain;  there 
are  few  gambles  because  most  of  it  has  been  done  before.   For  these 
agencies  it  may  be  said  that,  when  the  budget  has  been  adopted  and 
resources  allocated,  there  is  not  much  more  to  do. 10 

The  dynamic  organization  has,  by  definition,  carried  forward 
the  modified  old  but  has  also  injected  some  new.   The  new  is 
unexperienced  as  yet,  its  budgeted  needs  reflect  a  good  deal  of 
guesswork,  its  administrators  are  not  so  apt  to  be  able  to  stay 
within  predetermined  bounds,  and  their  conflicts  with  fiscal  officers 
are  sharper  and  more  frequent.   Therefore,  abrasion  of  this  kind  may 
reflect  two  conditions  simultaneously:  (a)  Actual  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility may  be  present,  with  newness  used  as  an  excuse,  or  (b)  the 


9r.  M.  Cyert,  J.  G.  March,  "A  Behavioral  Theory  of  Organiza- 
tional Objectives,"  Modern  Organization  Theory,  ed.  Mason  Haire 
(New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1959),  p.  84. 
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relative  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  balance  may  only  reflect  the 
dynamic  itself,  which  has  a  momentum  that  makes  balance  no  more  than 
a  running  approximation.   We  may  remind  ourselves  here  that  one 
dictum  of  Parkinson's  famous  law  runs  to  the  effect  that  the  organi- 
zation that  has  all  its  facilities  and  procedures  running  very 
smoothly  has  run  out  of  anything  important  to  do. 

Most  of  us  need  no  reminder  that  confusion  and  irresponsibility 
resulting  from  poor  mechanics  and  inept  administration  cannot  long 
be  disguised  as  the  dynamics  of  a  vibrant  organization.   Control ,  in 
the  most  significant  and  fundamental  sense ,  does  not  originate  with 
and  is  not  carried  on  by  even  the  most  refined  and  meticulous 
techniques  of  budgetary  execution.   Exceedingly  particular  control 
may  be  achieved  by  many  internal  checks  and  much  reporting  and 
accounting,  but  at  the  price  of  making  compliance  into  a  goal.   To 
do  this  is  to  have  lost  the  reason  for  a  budget,  and  to  be  losing 
it  for  the  organization  itself.   The  budget  must  always  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  objective,  never  vice  versa. H 

Fundamental  control  comes  from  within  the  functionary  himself 
as  a  result  of  his  comprehension  of  purpose  and  his  integrity  in 
regard  to  it.   Supervision  and  control  from  above  and  without  is 
necessary,  but  it  is  a  poor  and  potentially  self-liquidating  substi- 
tute for  self-imposed  internal  controls .  -^  <phe  subordinate  must 
accept  finally  the  authority  of  the  budget  mandate  as  he  accepts 
other  objective  imperatives.   And  to  accept  them  he  must  understand 
them  and  their  attendant  mechanics  in  relation  to  organizational 
purposes.   Establishing  and  maintaining  this  balance  is  a  much 
greater  challenge  to  executive  skill  and  capacity  than  is  any  elab- 
oration of  techniques  to  ensure  verbatim  but  mechanical  exactness 
in  budgetary  execution. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  summarized 
briefly.   The  commentator's  opinion  is  that  good  top-level  executives 
are  far  rarer  than  good  procedures,  and  that  the  latter  must  always 
be  the  servant  of  the  former.   If  executive  talent  is  available  or 
can  be  developed  by  necessarily  risky  exposure  to  real  responsibility, 
the  organization  will  be  dynamic,  its  budget  will  reflect  imagi- 
native plans,  and  controls  may  be  minimized.   If  such  talent  is  not 
available,  controls  will  multiply—controls  that  essentially  preserve 
the  status  quo.   A  stagnant  organization  stands  in  need  of  detail- 
work  administrators  at  all  levels,  rather  than  of  executive  talent. 
In  addition,  elaborated  procedures  ensure  the  self -confirming 
character  of  the  budget.   In  most  governmental  jurisdictions  the  time 
is  past  when  further  refinement  of  budget  procedures  can  be  consid- 
ered by  any  perceptive  person  to  be  a  substitute  for  goal-oriented 
behavior;  the  economy  and  efficiency  movement  has  run  its  course  and 
made  its  point.   Budgets  and  their  paraphernalia  can  be  subordinated 
to  over-all  purpose--it  is  the  job  of  executives  to  see  to  it. 


1:LDimock  et  al . ,  op.  cit.,  pp.  249-250 
-"-^Simon,  The  Annals,  op.  cit. 
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